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r*iHE U. S. Office of Education has undertaken the 
preparation of a series of basic studies on edu- 
cation in a number of Central and South American 
countries under the sponsorship of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Cultural and Scientific Cooperation. This 
series of studies is part of a program to promote under- 
standing of educational conditions in ,the American coun- 
tries and to encourage cooperation in the field of Inter- 
American education. The project, a part of a Goverh- 
ment-wide program of cultural cooperation under the 
auspices of the Department of State, was begun in the 
~/all of 1943. It involves travel by Office of Education 
specialists in the various countries for the purpose of 
gathering date first hand on their educational systems, 
and the preparation of reports from these data for pub- 
lication. 

Education in Peru is based on data gathered by the 
author in Peru in 1944 and supplemented since then 
through documentation. This manuscript and others in 
the series are prepared under the supervision of Dr. 
A^ha M. Lindegren, Acting Chief, Comparative Educa- 
tion Division. ^ 

To the many persons and organizations in Peru and the 
United States who have aided in bringing this study to' 
completion, the S. Office of Education expresses grati- 
tude. 

* 

Bess Goodykoontz, \ 
Assistant U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
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EVOLUTION OF EDUCATION IN PERU 



INTRODUCTION 

T HE REPUBLIC OF PERU, for centuries the seat of Spanish 
colonial authority in South America and the recognized center 
of cultural and political activity, proclaimed its independence 
from Spain on July 28, 1821, and after a series of sporadic re- 
volts, won its freedom in the Battle of Ayacucljo, December 9, 

1824. Comprising an area of approximately 532,000 square miles, 

Peru has a coastline of 1,410 miles extending from Ecuador to f 
Chile. Parallel chains of the Andes Mountains traverse the coun- 
try from north to south, forming 3 natural topographical zones: 
a narrow strip of coastland averaging some 30 miles in width — 
mostly dry desert, except where irrigated by streams from the 
mountains; the uplands, constituting nearly two-thirds of the 
total area of the country ; and the eastern slopes of the mountains 
extending dowm into the low basins of the Amazon River and its ' 
tributaries. 

Population . — An official estimate of the population of Peru on 
July 1, 1943, was 7,395,687.' The census of 1940 showed a total 
population of 7,023,111, including 5,228,352 persons over 5 years 
of age. Of these 3,399,109 were Spanish-speaking and 1,829,243, . 
non-Spanish-speaking. Although the official language is Spanish, 
more than 31 percent of the population over 5 years of age speak 
only the Quechua Indian language and nearly 3V£ percent, only 
the Aymara. Racially, the population comprises 60 percent Indian, 

10 percent whites, and 30 percent mestizos, Asiatics, and Negroes.* 

Most Peruvians belong to the Roman Catholic Church which is 
protected by the State. Religious liberty, however, is provided 
for by the Constitution of the Republic. ♦ . 

Because of the simplicity of building heeds, the low cost of do- 
mestic service and of essential food stuffs, the year-round mildness, 
of the climate and consequent absence of heating problems, a rela- 
tively high standard of living can be maintained in Lima and its 

iMensaje pmenudo al Coogreao por el SefloC Doctor Don Manuel Prado. Preaidente Constitutional 
de la Rrpublica. Lima. 1 94 J. p. 189. . • 

'Revista dr Educ^ci&n. Organo del Ministerio de Educacidn Publica. Torao XVI, No. 1, Enero a 
Abril, 1942, Lima. 
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beautiful suburban areas. Money ordinarily spent on items such 
as these, can be diverted in Lima and in Peru*s coastal cities in 
general, to extra wearing apparel, house furnishings, garden land- 
scaping. and modern home conveniences. In the interior of the 
country* however, the Indians— largely mining and industrial 
aboreis, shepherds, and muleteers — continue to eke out the bare 
existence to which their social and economic environment through 
the centuries of Spanish rule accustomed them.'' Education, pre- 
ventive hygiene, and extension of hospital facilities, however, are 
included in the Government’s program of social welfare, and plans 
are taking shape to raise the living standard and utilize the latent 
possibilities of the Indian population for the common good. 


Government .— Ky the Constitution of 1933, legislative power 
is vested in a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies whose members 
are elected to serve for 6 years, one-third being renewable every 
L. years. The executive power is entrusted to a President and two 
v ice-Presidents, also elected by direct vote fart 6-year terms am| 
not eligible for re-election. An Economic jjCdvisorv Council com^ 
posed of approximately 50 specialists in various fi'elds serves the 
I resident in an advisory capacity. The President exercises his 
executive functions through a cabinet of 9 ministers, including a 

minister of public education, all of whom hold office at the Presi- 
dent’s pleasure. 

Peru is divided into 2 constitutional provinces and 21 depart- 
ments each of which comprises from 2 to 13 provinces. In the de- 
partments the Central Government is represented by a prefect 
and in the provinces, by sub-prefects. The municipalities are ad- 
ministered by councilors who are nominally elected by direct vote 
foreigners being eligible to office. 

Suffrage is compulsory for all literate males between 21 and 60 

years of age. In municipal elections it is open also to adult or mar- 
ried women. 


Product*. Approximately 80 percent of Peru’s population is 
dependent upon agriculture and stockraising, yet only about 12 
percent of the arable 29,460,000 acres in the country are actually 
under cultivation, mainly with the help of irrigation. Cotton 

uTl* 641, i FiCe ’ and COrn are the ch,ef agricultural products. 
Wool hides, skins, and medicinal and insecticidal plants are also 

important. The principal mining products, constituting approxi- 
mately two-thirds of Peru's exports, are petroleum, copper, silver, 
lead, and v anadium. Antimony, tungsten, bismuth, and gold are 

[n7£uTp P X PUb “ C,li “ °‘ ‘ he B “ C ° de CfWi, ° dH ** Li ™. T * , l"« Grifieoi R- V™. 
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also mined, imports consist of machinery, textiles, vehicles, food- 
stuffs, metal products, paints, and dyes. 

Transportation. — Peru has more than 17,000 miles of road 
suitable for motor traffic. The 'Pan- American Highway extends 
from Ecuador to Chile, a branch road leads up to Lake Titicaca 
and Bolivia, and in 1943 the first trans-Andean highway, connect- 
ing Lima and the Amazon basin, was completed. There were also 
2,758 miles of railroad, about 2,000 being* privately owned. Two 
of these roads are especially interesting: the Central to»Oroya, 
Cerro de Pasco, and Huancayo, and the Southern to Arequipa, 
Cuzco, and Bolivia. Both climb the Andes Mountains, through 
amazing jscenic attractions, to altitudes of more than 15,000 feet 
above sea level. Peru is also served by steamship and air lines 
which link it readily with the other' countries of the continent, 
North America? and Europe. 

Military service . — Military service is universal and cornpul- 
\sory, but only a small percentage of the annual quota of conscripts 
is actually called up for duty. Two years of service are required 
in the active army, 5 years in the first reserve, 5 in the second re- 
serve, and 20 in the National C.uaf-d. 


< 01.0* IA1. PERIOD 

The history of education in Peru follows the same general pat- 
tern discernible m other Spanish-American countries. On the sys- 
tem of more or less practical^hites and ceremonies of the Incas, 
common to primitive peoples the world over, the Spanish con- 
querors and colonists, with their ever-present contingents of 
clergy, imposed the meager type of education characteristic of 
sixteenth century Spain. At the elementary level instruction was 
extremely limited and offered almost exclusively by the Church. 
Elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic were subordinated 
to religious education and moral training. For the children of the 
conquered Indians there was little educational provision other 
than that deemed necessary for their conversion to Christianity. 

According to MacLean y Estends, 4 the colonial secondary school 
was a combination of secondary and university character, only 
slightly removed from a religious seminary.. Moreover, in the 
early yeai^ of the colony, only individuals of the white race who 
could prove the “purity of their lineage" were admitted to instruc- 
tion on the higher level. Even among the Spaniards themselves 
there wer^distinctions, for only members of the upper class could 


•Roberto Macl-ean y E§<rm6*. SocioloeU Edi*cadona] del Peru. Lima, Imprcnta Cil, 19-1-1. p 119. 
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enter the schools': Theoretically, the sons and nephews of Indian 
chieftains were offered an education in special institutions, but 
the actual practice was rare. 

Classicism,' religious fervor, dogmatism, routine memorization 
discipline born of corporal punishme/t were the principal char- 
acteristics of colonial education in Peru. In precisely the same 
manner as here in the North American English colonies, Latin 
sjvas the ’backbone of practically all education above the element- 
ary, being regarded as indispensable for the study of civil and 
canon law, theology, and medicine— the only fields recognized as 
requiring organized training in those days. Advances in the nat- 
ural and physical sciences in other parts of the world were wholly 
ignored in the Spanish colonies. 

, close of tbe 18th century, however, the new ideas 

of the French philosophers and encyclopedists were introduced 
clandestinely into Peru and the other colonies. Eminent scholars 
Studied and translated these ideas and despite the persecution 
that was commonrcultural societies were organized in the prin- 
cipal cities and consciousness of the need for reform spread 
throughout the New World. 

THE REPUBLIC 

Prior to 1920.— For 30 years after Peru proclaimed its inde- 
pendence from Spain in 1821, the new natioh, unprepired for the 
enjoyment of democratic liberties, was shaken by fratricidal 
druggies over divergent political ideologies and the thirst for 
power. Even so, education received some attention. In 1822 San 
Martm the Protector, decreed the founding of a normal school in 

iimVr ^° n r a l CC ° rd,ng t0 Laxter’s monitorial plan. In 
1824 Bol.var, the Liberator, decreed the establishment of the Uni- 

versity of Trujillo, W1 th faculties of philosophy and letters, of ec- 

law 1 ' Th^'ii™ 01 ' nat ^ Fal SCiences ’ and of P ublic and national 
law The following year, Bolivar ordered the Lancasterian school 

tehlilT H Xte "^ d thr ° Ughout the Re P ub,ic an d normal schools es- 
tablished m the captial of each department. A decree of 1825 

differentiated between elementary and secondary education and 

w*> followed by the founding of numerous seco^da^ sch^ls in 

deEdul PartS .° f r the countr y* 0ne of these schools the Colegio 
de Educandas in Cuzco, open to girls of all social classes, was the 

first secondary school for girls in Peru. 0 The creation of the Uni- 
versity of Arequipa was decreed in the same year. ' 

The Constitution of 1828 authorised the Congress to formulate 
general pla ns for public education and to promote advancement 

•ibid., p. 146 . 
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in the arts and Sciences. It directed the departments oftthe Re- 
public to encourage public education in harmony with the plans * 
evolved by the .Congress and guaranteed free elementary education 
to all citizens. Many national secondary schools were opened; 
but the absence of an authentic pedagogical orientation, the in- 
efficient administration of school funds, and the general political 
unrest forestalled real advance in public education. 

A decree in 1833, aiming toward uniformity in school matters, 
created the Department of Elementary Education for the eco- 
nomic administration and pedagogical direction of elementary in- 
struction in Lima. It continued the use of the Lancasterian sys- 
tem, prohibited the collection of fees from pupils, established pub- 
lic and private semester examinations, outlawed coeducation, pro- 
vided bonuses for excellence in teaching, set the school day at 
from 9 a. m. to 12 noon and from 3 to 5 p. m., and called for the 
awarding of gold and.silver medals to pupils achieving the highest 
average grades. Little actual imp'rovement, however, was effected. 

In answer to the imperious need for reform in public education 
a new regulation was signed in 1850 by Marshall Castilla. This \ 
Reglamento General de Instruccidn Publica centralized the direc- 
tion and control of all public education at the same time that it 
distinguished clearly between State and private\ schools. Three 
levels of schools were established: elementary \ (escuelas pri- 
marias), secondary (colegios), and the university (la universi- 
dad). The Government assumed the responsibility for providing 
instruction which was to have a moral and religious^orientation 
in general and at the elementary level was to be industrial and 
utilitarian. 

* 

Reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, tjookkeeping, and polit- 
ical economy comprised the curriculum of the elementary school ; 
and reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, religion, morality, 
social habits, everyday law, and the forms of punishment meted 
out for the most common misdemeanors, constituted the offering 
of provincial secondary schools. Secondary schools in the city, 
taught Spanish, French, English, Latin, geography, general mod- 
ern Peruvian and American history, elements of logic and ethics, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, natural history, political econ- 
omy, hygiene, drawing, music, and bookkeeping. The new reg- 
ulation also called for special schools for girls, offering sewing, 
embroidery, weaving, etiquette, home economics, and religion, in 
addition to the many subjects taught in the schools for boys. 

An effort was made to provide trained teachers through the 
opening in Lima of a Central Normal School and the founding of 
other normal schools in the capitals of the departments. School 
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revenues were to come from endowments, special legislation, and 
an allocation in the national budget. 6 

The University of San Marcos, founded in 1551, was made the 
center of university activity for the entire Republic, with faculties 
of ecclesiastical science, law, medicine, mathematics, natural 
sciences, philosophy, and letters, including political economy. In 
1855 another General Regulation (Reglamento General de In- 
struccidn Publics) created the University Council for the direc- 
tion of higher education in Peru, established identical instruction 
- for boys and girls in the lower schools, and provided for consider- 
able liberty in teaching methods and subject matter. 

Teachers from France were contracted by the Government for 
the School of Political Science in the University of San Marcos, 
the special School of Civil and Mining Engineering, and the Nor- 
mal Schools in Lima and Cuzco ; but rather than correct the liter- 
ary slant in education, they tended more to accentuate the basic 
Spanish characteristics. School problems were discussed and leg- 
islated upon by successive governments, but aside from the found- 
ing of new institutions here and there, little was achieved before 
the turn of the 20th century. The lack of technical education and 
the emphasis on academic subjects in the secondary schools liter- 
ally forced the liberal professions upon the youth of the country. 
According to an address delivered at the opening exercises of the 
University of San Marcos in 1900, 7 there were in Peru at that 
time : 1,200 lawyers, 2,000 magistrates, 500 solicitors, and innum- 
erable bachelors of law and scribes. *' 1 

A new law in 1905 brought a revision of public education. The 
direction of elementary education was centralized in the national 
Government, removing it from the hands of the municipal coun- 
cils; free and compulsory education was established, with teachers’ 
salaries and school materials furnished by the State ; the General 
Department of Education in the Ministry was reorganized ; a sys- 
tem of national school supervision was created, and a fund was 
established to cover the costs of elementary instruction. 6 

From 1920 to the pretent. — Since 1920 when an organic law 
of public education was passed, Peruvian education has under- 
gone marked development toward a stable and effective system, 
particularly with reference to administration, finance, organiza- 
tion, school attendance, and quality and methods of teaching, 
i Administration.- — Administratively, education in Peru prior to 

1935 was in charge of a Department of Instruction which was a 

•Ibid., p. 210-214. 

•La» Profeiionea Liberalea en el Peru. Annie, de la Unlveraid.d Mayor de S«n Marco., Tomo 
XXVIII. Lima, 1901. 

•A copy of tbia law ia given in MacLean y Eatenda, R. Sociologia Educational del Peril. Lima. 
Jraprcnta Gil, 1944. p. 341*344. 
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sutxlivision of the Ministry of Justice, Instruction, and Worship. 
In 1935 the Department of Education became a Ministry of Public 
Education (Ministerio de Educacidn Publica) in charge of a Min- 
ister of Public Education with cabinet rank. The Minister is as- 



Educacidn). By a law of January 14, 1944, the actual planning 
and execution of the over-all educational program of the Republic 
are functions of various departments and divisions in the Ministry 
as shown in the preceding chart. 
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Enrollment.-^ According to the Census of 1940, only 2,039,006 
of the 6,060,464 total population 6 years of age and over had re- 
ceived or were receiving school instruction. The total school-age 
population was 1,464,664, as shown in table 1, but only 514,843 
(296,443 boys and 218,400 girls), or 36 percent, were actually en- 
rolled in school. In the highlands, where more than 60 percent of 
the nation’s children lived, less than 26 percent were enrolled. 
More than 2,600 population centers lacked school buildings en- 
tirely. The reasons advanced for the limited school enrollment 
included the following: Lack of funds for buildings and teachers, 
negligence or indifference on the part of many parents, ignorance 
of the values of schooling in many sections of the country, and the 
fact that economic conditions, especially in the mountain regions 

demand the contribution of the children’s labor at the earliest 
possible age. , 


Table l^StatUtlca ef aebael pepalatlea aad seheel 
earelbaeat la 194b 1 


Region 

Total 

Number of achool-age children 



Enrolled In school 

Not enrolled in school 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Coast 

Highland! 

‘ 492. 132 - 

887.669 
84,882 

' 266.304 

209.686 
40,054 

. 226,928 

Jungle 

678.065 


44.828 

Total 

1.464,664 

514.843 

949.821 

Boy* * * . , . . 

Cirli 

755.406 

700.258 | 

296.443 

318.400 

468.963 


490,858 


Dir^rdiT.NacionjU *^ U Sta")igtic*! MinUteno'dc^ * U 


Finance . — An indication of the Government’s active interest in 
public education is revealed in the increase in the education bud- 
get from 10,636,261 soles® in 1933 to 43,007,964.11 soles for 
1944. 10 Following is a breakdown of the 1944 education budget 
made available through the courtesy of the Department of Gen- 
eral Education in the National Ministry: 


Office of the Minister 

National Council of Education... 

Ministerial Departments 

Supervision 

General Education 

Vocational Education 


Soles 

90.780.00 

43.080.00 

820.704.00 

883.060.00 rj 
26,294,124.00 * 

2^88,876.4* 


Th« exchange value of the Peruvian aol in Augum 1944 . was * 0 . 154 . U. 6 . currency ' 

-El Progreso de la Edutadoo en el Pert La Aaodadfe National de . . 

maestro# del Peri. Lima, Editorial Antonio Lulli, Febrero de 1944, p. 4. Pnmarioa a to# 
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Soles 

Artistic Education and Cultural Extension 1,418,428.92 

Normal Education 1,672,644.29 

Physical Education and School Hygiene 1,274,849.00 

Special Education 160,474.44 

Pre-Military Instruction 346,210.00 

Materials 1,627,600.00 

Buildings and Grounds 1,228,999.99 

Subventions to Private Schools 237,630.00 

Scholarships 860,280.00 

Leaves and Travel Expenses 166,000.00 

Pensions, etc 1,360,000.00 

Miscellaneous 167,937.50 

Emergency 71,744.68 

Higher Education 2,106,639.96 


Total 43,007,964.11 

Realizing that even with this augmented budgetary allotment 
sufficient school buildings could not possibly be provided to meet 
the needs of the situation, the Congress authorized the floating of 
a 20-year loan of 16,000,000 soles, with interest not to exceed 6 
percent per annum. Proceeds from this loan are to be employed 
exclusively in the construction of public-school buildings, the pur- 
chase of equipment, and the establishment of sports and athletic 
fields. The loan calls for no new burdens, no increase in exist- 
• ing tax rates: the money is to come from the revenue noyv pro- 
vided by law, from rental of public lands, and from funds al- 
located in the national budget for the leasing and construction of 
school plants. 11 As it would be impossible to undertake at one 
time the construction of the approximately 800 school buildings 
needed, the law designates that the work be begun in certain 
provinces which contribute most heavily in the repayment of the 
loan. Preference is shown also to communities where construction 
work has already begun and to communities offering to share the 
cost and the labor or to provide the land for school purposes — 
both of which have been fairly numerous. 

Organic Law of Public Education (Ley Organica de Educa- 
tion Publica. — In 1941, through the efforts of the Ministry, a new 
Organic Law of Public Education was passed. With subsequent 
• amendments, interpretative Regulations, and directives emanating * 
from the Ministry, it is claimed that this Law is bringing Peruvian 
schools into direct contact with the everyday life of the nation. Ele- 
mentary education is becoming industrialized; rural education, 
agriculturalized ; but common to both is the program of general 

“Mac Lean y Estcnfo. Op. dt, p. 441* arte 4, 1UU the laws hiving a bearing on tbit loan. 
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education characteristic of elementary schools. Secondary school- 
ing has been given a dual orientation — general and technical, the 
latter, open to both boys and girls, being further divided into com- 
mercial, industrial, and agricultural. In some of the national sec- 
ondary schools vocational departments have been added to the 
traditional academic offerings, and many others have been pro- 
vided with cabinets for specimen displays in physics, chemistry, 
and geography. New school buildings are being built in line with 
modern educational needs, old ones retired or remodeled and 
equipped with new furniture and materials. 
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Study and teaching methods have been revised with the result 
that quality rather than quantity is being emphasized in both the 
curriculum and its mastery. Detailed programs of study, with 
accompanying teachers’ guides, for elementary, secondary, nor- 
mal, and vocational schools, have been prepared and distributed 
throughout the Republic. The organization of education in Peru 
is shown in the -chart on page 10. 


Physical education and school hygiene . — This aspect of Peru- 
vian education is the responsibility of an independent department 
in the Ministry of Public Education, which functions in coopera- 
tion with the various subdivisions of the Ministry of Public 
Health, Labor, and Social Welfare. Physical education is com- 
pulsory at all educational levels, and for the implementation of 
this requirement the ministerial department includes divisions of 
psychopedagogy., school, hygiene, physical education, and dental 
service. Various bureaus, institutes, and consultant services are 
also maintained for research and advisory purposes. 

The immediate aim of the widespread activities of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education is the improvement of pupil health, 
the ultimate objective is the vitalization of the race. By means of 
medical and physical examinations administered twice a year, the 
school population is graded according to physiological develop- 
ment as: (1) physically fit for complete exercises, (2) for mod- 
erate exercises, (3 temporarily exempted, (4) definitely exempt- 
ed, and (5) in need oFfcorrective exercises. For this last group spe- 
cial physical therapyfservices and apparatus have been provided. 
. i Graduated plans and programs, separate for boys and girls, 
* /have been scientifically prepared for the different physiological 
levels. Considerable flexibility is provided for, to permit the teach- 
ers to conform to radical physical, climatic, economic, and social 
conditions. Structural development, dexterity, agility, resistance, 
and versatility are all sought to a normal or average degree. 
Sports and games receive particular emphasis and championship 
tournaments in the various fields are held annually to stimulate 
pupil and public interest. The classes of physical education begin 
with educational gymnastics graduated according to the physio- 
logical level of the pupils. Next, exercises, are applied in specific 
aspects of sports training. The last few minutes of the 30 to 46- 
minute period ard devoted to recreation and play. By the end of 
the school year each pupil has participated in all the different 
types of physical exercises called for in the program. During the 
year a record is kept of the mark made by the pupil in each type 
of exercise and the average of these marks constitutes his final 
grade for the year in physical education. 
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CHAPTER II 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Aim and organization . — According to the Organic /Law of 
Public Education (p. 9), modified December 31, 1943^ instruc- 
tion for Peru's children begins with a kindergarten for children 
from 4 to 7 years of age, including transition class^ (clases de 
transition) for those between 6 and 7 years; and the usual public 
elementary education (education primaria comun). In general, 
elementary education has as its aim the physical, moral, and men- 
tal development of the pupils with orientation toward patriotism 
and toward social and international goodwill. Religion is a re- 
quired subject in all schools and premilitary training is obligatory 
for boys over 12 years of age. 

Instruction and subject matter are adapted to the physical and 
mental development of the pupils and wherever the enrollment 
permits, pupils are grouped according to ability. Methods of 
teaching are based on the principle of child activity for the dis- 
covery and development of aptitudes. Attempt is made to encour- 
age habits of work in the pupils and to guide them into practical 
occupations, with special attention to occupations peculiar to the 
region in which the school is located. Courses and programs of 
study make provision for activities in shop and garden and for 
the working out of practical exercises. Study courses are short 
and flexible, to permit freedom of action on the part of the teach- 
ers with respect to pupil interests and school environment. 

Kindergartens and transition classes . — Preschool education 
for children between 4 and 7 years of age, is coeducational and 
under the direction of especially prepared women teachers. In- 
struction, food, clothing, and playthings are furnished free of 
charge. In 1944 Peru had 28 public kindergartens. 

The first of these schools to be founded in the Republic was the 
Jar din de la Infancia in Lima. This school has an enrollment of 
500 children from 3 to 7 years of age, actual attendance ranging 
between 400 and 480. All educational activities are managed by a 
directress, a supervisor-guide (organizadoraj, and 10 teachers. 
The official school year, April through December is observed, the 
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daily sesSipn extending from 9 to 11 a.m. and from £ to 4 p.m. 
Childreq/who are served breakfast arrive at school at 8 a.m. 
Lunch periods last between an hour and an hour and a half, super- 
vised by personnel from the Ministry of' Public Health. Before 
they go hofne at 4, the children are served a light refreshment of 
bread and jelly. 

For their work and play periods the children are grouped in 
sections of 35 to 40 according to age and ability. Three-and-4- 
year olds sing, dance, draw, play games, and otherwise learn to 
conduct themselves properly in the school situation. Five-and-6- 
year -olds enjoy considerable liberty of action, under the guidance 
of the teachers. They frequent the well-lighted, well-ventilated 
and well-equipped 120 by 18-feet shop where from waste mate- 
rials such as nuts, shells, bits of cork, match boxes, corn, plant 
fibers, spools, paper, and macaronf sticks they make animals, 
carts, dolls, boats, strings of beads, bracelets, rings, games, and 
other objects. Another room has been turned into a sort of li- 
brary, arranged and decorated by the pupils themselves with 
drawings, paintings, cut-outs, and artificial flowers. Story books, 
magazines, and samples of school work are kept here for the 
children’s pleasure and convenience. For the girls there are also 
classes in sewing. After lunch, ^he older children take charge of 
cleaning up, washing, combing, and entertaining the younger ones. 

Upon completion of the final year’s work, the pupils can read, 
write, sew, and play and work together in a fashion desirable for 
first-graders. This last year’s work for children between the ages 
of 6 and 7 years comprises what in Peru are termed “classes of 
transition’’ from preschool to the primary grades of elementary 
education, offered both in kindergartens and in many public ele- 
mentary schools. The aims of preschool instruction are given as 
follows: 1 

1. To direct the development and spontaneous activities of the 'child. 

2. To protect his health through proper food, dress, cleanliness, fresh 

air, and .play. 

8. To encourage the formation of good habits. 

4. To accustom the child to help himself. 

, 5. To cultivate the love of the beautiful. 

6. To develop his means of expression. 

7. To stimulate the spirit of cooperation. 

8. To cultivate moral and religious sentiments. 

Public elementary education (educacion primaria comun.) 

Public elementary education in Peru is provided in a 6-year 
course, compulsory and {ree for all children from 7 to 16 years of 

— i • 

’Planes y Pn*ramai para la Edocaddn Infantil, las Clasc. 6c Tranaici6n y 1. Education Prl- 
maria Com on. MinUtcrio da Educaci6n Public*. Lima, Ediddo Oficial, 1942. p. 9. 
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age. It may include less than 6 years in rural districts, and more 
in schools offering elementary technical training. Elementary 
education comprises two levels (grados) : a first level, consisting 
of the first 4 years for children from 7 to 11 years of age; and a 
second, of the last 2 years for children between 11 and 13. For 
country children there are first-level elementary schools which 
offer classes of transition and the first 2 years of elementary 
school instruction. 

. Aims . — General objectives of elementary school instruction 
are:- 

1. To provide the elements of general culture and to awaken a fondness 

for country life and an interest in its industries. 

2. To contribute to physical development and good health. 

3. To stimulate altruism and cooperation. 

4. To favor the acquisition and conservation of good habits, especially of 

punctuality, truthfulness, perseverance, industriousnesa, the spirit 

of initiative, self-reliance, goodwill toward one's neighbors. 

5. To strengthen the feeling of patriotism, tempering it with attitudes of 

Bocial and international peace. 

6. To cultivate religious sentiments. 

No clear distinction is made between rural and urban schools 
other than that the former are those situated in rural environ- 
ments or in urban districts- where the people engage almost ex- 
clusively in agricultural pursuits. The course of studiesis identi- 
cal for urban Iffid rural schools, although theoretically greater 
attention is given to agricultural activities in the rural areas. 
Agricultural and industrial orientation of elementary instruction 
begins in the early years with consideration of phases that come 
within the experience and understanding of young children. Dur- 
ing the later years the regular elementary academic offering is 
supplemented with practical exercises of an agricultural, indus- 
trial, commercial, and domestic character, but without reference 
to any particular trade or profession. 

Course of studies, methods, textbooks. — In accordance with a 
decree of July 10, 1941, the teachers of Peru were called upon to 
assist in the reform of the plans and programs of studies for the 
public, elementary, secondary, normal, and other schools of the 
country. In September of the following year the National Council 
of Education approved the new plan for elementary schools which 
evolved from this study, and made it official for all public and pri- 
vate institutions. 

According to the new plan, instruction in the first 2 years is 
by the whole method ( global izacidn) and revolves around three 

•Ibid., p. 27. 
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large “vital areas" as centers of attention : home and school, the 
town, and the fatherland. The usual elementary school subjects 
are taught, not as separate departments of knowledge but as im- 
portant elements or factors in the process of bringing about pupil 
understanding of the three “vital areas." During this period in- 
struction and content undergo a horizontal or broadening devel- 
opment of things already .known. Each “vital area" comprises 
15 units of activity of approximately 15 days each. 

In the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth years this globalization or 
center of attention method gives way to the study of individual 
school subjects, as such, but relationships among the various sub- 
jects are given much attention. Throughout the elementary school 
years, subject matter is to be acquired through a graduated series 
of. activities which, with their corresponding learning outcomes, 
are given in considerable detail in the new' plan of studies. The 
subjects taken in the last 4 years of elementary school are: lan- 
guage, arithmetic, nature study, social education, singing, art and 
mamfcl activities, shopwork and gardening, morality and religion, 
and physical education. For girls, home economics and child care 
are added in the fifth and sixth years. 

The Herbartian method and procedures common in the schools 
of many other countries, including the United States, predomi- 
nated for many years in Peruvian education and continue to be 
widely employed. An experimental institute in Lima, however, 
and the practice schools in teacher-training establishments are 
making considerable progress toward adapting the newer educa- 
tional methods to the suitation in Peru. Increasingly the child 
. * s b^ing regarded as the agent of his own learning. Moreover, 
he is giyen an active share in the government of the school, which 
for this purpose is turning into a working group directed by a 
school council composed r of teachers and pupils. Pupil initiative 
is directed into the preparation of school bulletins, the organiza- 
tion of cooperatives, and similar activities. 

Aside from a few elementary readers appropriate for the first 
and second years, there are practically no textbooks. The new 
plan will require a new type of textbook for all school years above 
the second, however, and plans are under way to have them pre- 
pared in conformity with the “activity" principles on which the 
instruction is based. Priority is being givdp to readers and to 
books on the history and geography of Peru for the 4 upper years. 

Regulations provide for achievement tests every 2 months. At 
the close of the school year, in December, promotional examina- 
tions are adlnmistered, which are written, oral, and practical in 
nature. In the classes of transition, examinations are not given 

m ? 
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and there is a trend toward eliminating them ih the regular ele- 
mentary school years, in favor of systematy^^aluations of prog- 
ress by the teachers during the school year. „ 

Organization s for School Patronage ( Patronatos Escolares). 

The Organic Law of Education grants direct participation in the 
activities of the school to parents, neighbors, and community au- 
thorities. Intervention in school administration is, of course, not 
included; but an increasingly intimate bond between the school, 
the home, and the community is being established through eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural cooperation. These Patronatos E^co- 
larvs, corresponding somewhat to our United States Parent- 
Teacher Associations, are autonomous groups composed princi- 
pally of teachers and parents who assume a great share of the 
general responsibility for pupil health and school welfare. Among 
the most comon interests of these groups are school lunches, med- 
ical and dental services, library improvement, expansion of the 
physical education and sports program, and the promotitgi of 
pupil savings accounts. 

Fisc allied schools (Escuelas fiscal ixadas). — Owners or man- 
agers of agricultural, mining, industrial, or other enterprises, 
whose employees form a population center including more than 30 
children of school age must maintain an elementary school which 
these children may attend free of charge. In enterprises employ- 
ing mothers with more than 30 children between 4 and 7 years of 
age, the management is required to maintain a kindergarten. If 
more than 20 adult illiterates are employed, classes must be con- 
ducted for them. These fiscalized' schools, as they are called, must 
follow official plans and programs, of study and are subject to 
State supervision. For communities in which the land is parceled 
among Indian workers, the State provides Subventions, and in 
cases where the cost of the school involves more than 10 percent 
of the net income, the State itself maintains the school. In August 
1944 there were 606 fiscalized schools, taught by 853 teachers. 

School supervision (Inspection de la educacion ). — The direc- 
tion and supervision of the economic, administrative, and pedagog- 
ical aspects of elementary education in each school district in Peru 
is in the hands of a district supervisor aide^l by assistant and local 
supervisors. Each province has a district .supervisor, appointed 
by com petitivaexami nation through the Department of Element- 
ary Education. For appointment the applicant must be a native 
Peruvian between 30 and 46 years of age, have at least the Urban 
Normalist title (p. 31), have a minimum of 6 years of public- 
school experience, and have completed successfully the training 
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courses in school supervision. District supervisors may be author- 
ized to oversee the work of the first 3 years of secondary education 
and of private elementary schools not otherwise subject to super- 
vision. They may not regain in the same district more than 4 
years, nor may they hold another position during their appoint- 
ment period. 

Assistant supervisors (subinspectores ambulantes) work under 
the direction of the district supervisors.' They visit schools in all 
'’parts of the province except those in and around the headquarters 
city or town for which their superior is responsible. -.The district 
supervisor may also appoint a local supervisor from amoi»g 
teachers or parents of the community. In 1944. a total of 95 
supervisors and 14 assistant supervisors wer^guiding elementary* 
school instruction in Peru.* 

For the supervision of private elementary schools iu. Lima, Cal- 
lao, and other centers which the Ministry may indicate, special 
supervisors are appointed. There are also special supervisors in 
the following fields: scholarships, preschool and kindergarten, 
technical, artistic, and physical education. 


At the elementary school level suffcrvision aims at (1) the im- 
provement of curriculum development in particular subjects, (2) 
strengthening of teaching procedures; (3) discovery and elimina- 
tion of personal deficiencies of the teachers; (4) evaluation of 
pupil achievement; (5) evaluation of teacher performance; (6) 
classification and rating of the instructional personnel according 
to professional preparation and actual performance. Circular No. 
1; of February 4, 1943, directs supervisors to visit each school 
in their district at least twice a year, spending at least 15 days 
a month, from April to November, in this activity. Before each 
round, they are required to file with the Ministry the date of de- 
parture and the itinerary to be followed. Instructions relating to 
the conduct of the supervisors during the school visits conform to 
the most modem principles of school supervision as a friendly ad- 
visory and guiding service for the good of the teacher and the 


pupils. 

Statistic *. — In 1944, Peru had 7,647 public elementary schools 
with 657,362 pupils taught by 13,084 teachers. The same year, 
Chosica and Balnearios alone had 21 private elementary schools 
for boys and 62 for girls taught by 646 teachers. Enrollments in 
these private elemental^ schools were 9,896 boys and 9,737 girls, 
in addition to a preschool enrollment of 858 boys and 4,432 girls. 


■El Procrrto de La EdocmdA® e® rl Peru La A*ociaci6o National dr Mu 
Martin* del Peril, lima, Febraro dr 1944. p. 24 26. 
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The to tal ijmate school enrollment for 1944 was 18,010 boys and 
^3,548 girls. Authorized expenditures for public elementary 
schools exclusively during the same year amounted to 26 294 124 00 
soles. Additional moneys were applied to elementary schools 
through budgetary allocations for buildings, materials, the phys- 
ical education program, vocational training, and other general 
education costs. 
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CHAPTER III 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Aim and organization. — Secondary education in Peru is of- 
fered in a 5-year school divided into 2 cycles of 3 and 2 years, re^ 
spectively. the first cycle of public secondary education (edu- 
cacidn secundaria comun) the same subjects are taken by all stu- 
dents as preparation for life, with no particular slant toward a 
trade or profession. .This general culture cycle continues and 
broadens the offering of the elementary school. 'To some extent, 
more especially in physical education, provisions are made for 
differences in adolescent nature, but there is no. systematic recog- 
nition of individual variations in interests, aptitudes, and capa- 
city. Successful completion of the general culture cycle permits 
entrance to the second or specialization cycle, and to technical, 
business, normal, or art schools. The specialization cycle prepares 
for admission to the university ; the other schools provide terminal 
t courses which fit the student for employment in business, indus- 
try, or teaching. Instruction in secondary schools is separate for 
boys and girls; but where no school for girls exists, this regula- 
tion may be disregarded. 

1 

Secondary achool aupport. — The sources of support are nation- 
al Government and departmental subsidies, income from proper- 
ties, tuition, and examination fees. Each school has a financial 
committee (junta econdmica) which prepares an estimate of 
probable annual expenditures and exercises a measure of super- 
vision over the disbursement of funds made available to the 
school. Membership of this committee includes the district super- 
visor as chairman, the head of the respective school, a teacher 
elected by the professorial council, and 2 male parents who are 
appointed every 3 years by the director of the Department of 
School Economy in the Ministry of Education. 

Whereas public elementary education in Peru is gratuitous, 
secondary education is not. Ordinarily the fees in public schools 
are about as follows: Tuition, 8 or 10 soles a month; registration 
and examinations, 6 soles each. For the benefit of students who 
cannot pay these fees, numerous scholarships are provided. The 
parent members of the financial committee receive free tuition 
for their children. 
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Secondary school plants . — The Organic Law of Education pro- 
vides that the State establish national secondary schools wherever 
necessary. Some of them may offer only the first 3 years of in- 
struction. In all these schools a supplementary 2-or^S-year course 
of technical or vocational education must be provided if the num- 
ber of students warrants it. In all schools, medical and dental 
service, vocational guidance, social welfare opportunities, and 
cultural extension offerings are provided. > 

From 1940 to 1?44 the number of national secondary schools 
rose from 44 to 69, an increase of 67 percent. The new schools 
occupy new modern buildings, with ample office, classroom, labora- 
atoiy, dormitory, and dining room facilities. A large school yard 
|pa io), surrounded by the school building, provides some space 
* for calisthenics and games ; but for regular sports and much of 
the physical education ^bgram the student body is taken to a 
larger tract of land at the outskirts of the town. In Lima there 
are 5 large national stadia which schools use, by turn, one or two 
afternoons a week and frequently in the evenings and on Sundays. 

Many of the older schools occupy remodelled private residences 
and church or government office buildings. In these, illumination, 
ventilation, number and size of the classrooms are inadequate, 

generally, for contemporary Peruvian School purposes. Furniture 

and classroom materials, as well as library facilities, leave much 
to be desired, although the Government is making efforts to rem- 
edy the situation through its school building program (p. 9)\ 

School year and school day. — The school year varies Some- 
what with the climate of the region in which the school is located 
and the occupations of the majority of the inhabitants. Most com- 
monly it extends from April throughT>ece|nljen In no instance 
may it be shorter than 9 months. Fffty-minute^uises, with 10- 
minute intervals, are scheduled during 4 hours in the morning 
and 2 hours in the afternoon. Some schools provide for 16- and 20- 
minute intervals between classes. School sessions extend through- 
out the 6-day week, but Saturday afternoons are free and another 
afternoon is devoted to physical education. 

Admission requirements.— For admission to the secondary 
school the pupil is required to have reached the age of 12 years 
and to hold the official graduation certificate from the 6-year ele- 
mentary school. There is no entrance examination. 

i 

Scholarships . — To one able and worthy graduate of each public 
e ementary school the State provides a scholarship covering board, 
room, and tuition in a national secondary school which offers 
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dormitory facilities, or a tuition scholarship*in a day school. Both 
girls and boys are eligible. Similar scholarships (becas de in- 
temo) are provided for two students from each province, to at- 
tend the National Secondary School of Nuestra Senora de Guada- 
lupe, in Lima. Other scholarships are granted to children of 
heroic or eminent Peruvians whose economic status makes such 
a grant desirable. 

Secondary school teachers. — Official estimates place the num- 
ber of teachers in national secondary schools at 2,600, approxi- 
mately 700 of whom are women. About a third of them hold the 
title or certificate of Secondary School Teacher (Profesor de 
Segunda Ensenanza) ; a third are university graduates with pro- 
fessional titles su<jh as doctor, lawyer, or engineer, and the re- 
maining third are students in the university or other schools of 
higher learning. Salaries average around 36 soles a month per 
hour a week taught, with a 6 percent increase every 6 years. 

Secondary school supervision . — At least three regional vis- 
itors areattached directly td the office of the Minister of Public 
Education for the supervision of secondary and normal schools. 
Qualifications for this position are that the candidate be a native 
Peruvian, 35 years of age or over, hold at least the title of Urban 
Normalist, and have had a minimum of 10 years of teaching or ad- 
ministrative experience. 

Textbooks^— For numerous reasons textbooks are not em- 
ployed as regularly as school authorities desire. As the great 
majority of books available are of European origin and out of 
date, very few meet the requirements of the new educational phil- 
osophy by which schoolwork is to be given a practical “activity” 
orientation. Many of the teachers are unskilled in the instruc- 
tional techniques that lead to pupil participation in the learning 
process in any way other than by taking notes from dictation. 
The great need for school buildings and adequately trained, better- 
paid teachers limits the availtroility of funds for the preparation 
and publication of materials adapted to the demands of the new 
educational program. Scarcity of paper and high costs of prints 
ing are further deterring factors in the production of an ample 
supply of appropriate school texts. 

A decree of August 6, 1944, however, called for the appoint- 
ment of committees of public Secondly school teachers to study 
the subjects of the newly adopted pldn of studies, to the end that 
proper textbooks may be written. These committees are to deter- 
mine the content materials of each individual subject-matter field 
at the different secondary school levels. Their findings, upon ap- 
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proval of the Ministry of Education, will be employed as guides or 
outlines for the development of textbooks. In the meantime, these 
preliminary outlines will be published at State expanse and sold 
to secondary school pupils at cost. 

Libraries. — Library holdings in Peruvian secondary schools 
are slowly being expanded to meet the needs of the school pro- 
gram. In general, however, the shelves are stocked with volumes 
of French, Spanish, and German editions for adults of many years 
ago, largely philosophical and literary in character. Few, if any 
of these books were especially written for teen-aged children, and 
modern technical works are rare. There are, of course, exceptions 
to this condition. A few schools, mainly although not exclusively 
private institutions, have fairly adequate library facilities, with 
special sections for the younger, elementary level pupils, and the 
entire holdings classified according to content areas. A few 
schools, also, which have been officially granted the privilege of 
teaching most of their classes in English, have relatively strong 
sections of English books of both elementary and secondary school 
character. 

There is considerable variation in school library practice. In 
some institutions students have access to the library from 8 a.m. 
to 9 p.m.; in some, during school hours, from 8:30 a.m. to 4 or 5 
p.m. ; in others, for an hour before classes in the morning, during 
the midday recess, and for an hour or so after school. 

Course of studies. — Twenty-four required subjects are studied 
in Peru’s secondary schools, with trigonometry as an additional 
subject optional in the fifth year. The official program, adopted in 
1942, is obligatory in all regular public and private institutions. 
Each student takes 33 hours a week — 13 subjects a year except in 
the third year, when only 12 are studied. f % 

The content of the various subject-matter fields, indicated in 
detail in an official publication, 1 is so arranged that relationships 
among the subjects studied each year may readily be developed. 
To guide the teachers in the selection and presentation of mate- 
rials, special instructions precede the outline for each subject, and 
considerable elasticity is provided for adapting the teaching to 
the environment and the psycho-biological conditions of the pupils. 
In general, the purely intellectual subjects are scheduled in the 
morning and practical activities in the afternoon. The practical } 
% work includes manual training and tysks and experiments iii ag- 
riculture and animal husbandry, according to the needs and re- 
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sources of the community. For girls, military education is replaced 
largely by home economics, child care, and the arts. » 

By a decree of October 26, 1944, the study of English is de- 
clared to have great importance in Peru’s economic, social, and 
cultural relations, and is made obligatory as a major, basic course 
in all public and private secondary schools of the Republic. The 
decree further provides for the adoption as official text the book 
"Curso de Ingl6s,” prepared by the staff of the Peruvian-North 
American Cultural Institute and published by the Ministry of 
Public Education. A special effort is being made to improve the 
. teachers’ mastery of the language and to raise the standard of 
English teaching. ' 

The official curriculum recommends visits to neighboring fac- 
tories, museums, expositions, places of historical and geographical 
significance, important public offices, musical concerts and the 
like, so that the pupils may enjoy fir$t-hand experiences which 
broaden their culture and permit the development of their powers 
of observation and investigation. Excursions to other cities and 
localities require the approval of the Ministerial Department of 
General Education, and those which involve visiting a neighboring 
country may be granted a special subsidy. Table 2 gives the pro- 
gram of studies for the secondary schools of Peru. 


Table S. — Pregraai ml (tillei far aeeeadary aeheels 


j Subject 

■ 

Hours a ^reek per school year 

1 

1 


- r 

II 

1 III 

IV 

V 

Total 

I 

2 

I 

4 

5 - 

4 

7 

Spanish 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

20 

Foreign language 

3 

1 

3 

3 

3 


1 K 

Moral and religious education 

- 1 
2 

1 

3 


o 

I o 
5 

Peruvian and world geography 


3 



8 

World history 


2 

3 

2 



7 

Peruvian and American history . 


3 

3 

4 



10 

History of civilization (. , 




3 

3 

6 1 

Mathematics 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

18 

Trigonometry (optional) 





2 

2 

Botany 

2 





2 

3 

Zoology 


2 




Anatomy, physiology, hygiene 



3 



Geology 



1 

3 


1 

3 

1 

0 

Psychology r 





Civics 




1 

3 


Physics 




3 

3 

Chemistry 




3 

6 

2 

Philosophy 




2 

Political economy 





3 

3 

Drawing and manual arts . . 

a 

3 

2 



8 

Music and singing 

i 

1 




2 

Physical education 

2 

2 

, 2 

2 

2 

10 

10 

16 

Premilitary training 

2 * 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Supervised study 

3 

3 

3 








o 

Total 


33 ♦ 

33 

33 

33 

33 

165 
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Examination* and grading system * — Testa or estimates of 
pupil progress are made bimonthly by the teacher of the respect- 
ive course or class in all public and private schools of general edu- 
cation. Promotional, make-up, repeat, and revalidation examina- 
tions are also given, at officially specified periods: In the national 
secondary schools, by a board consisting of the teacher of the 
course and two others named by the principal ; in private schools, 
by a board of three members appointed by the Nationak Council 
of Education. In elementary schools, both public and private, the 
examining board consists of the teacher of the group and another 
designated by the principal. 

Examinations are written, oral, and when the subject permits, 
practical. The written ‘tests may be objective in character; other- 
wise, the pupil is allowed 60 minutes to develop one of the three 
questions presented by the examining board. The oral test in- 
volves the answering of a question drawn *by lot : the pupil may 
make a second drawing, but is limited to 16 minutes for his total 
time. Examinations in the sciences may be oral and written, or 
practical, the decision resting with the examining board ; in math- 
ematics, they consist of written problems and exercises and the 
oral solution of a problem drawn by lot ; in history and geography, 
they are both oral and written ; and in theoretical materials, they 
are written only. 

The average of the four bimonthly marks (pasos) constitutes 
the classroom grade (nota de aprovechamiento) and is averaged 
with the examination scores for the general average (promedio 
general) . All grades are assigned on a scale of 1 to 20, as follows : 
0 to 5, failure (reprobado) ; 6 to 10, poor (malo) ; 11 to 17, good 
(bueno), and 18 to 20, excellent (sobresaliente). To pass a given 
course the student is required to attain a general average of at 
least 11. 

Forms in triplicate for reporting examination results are dis- 
tributed by the N^ional Ministry and are signed by the three 
mem be i* of the examining board immediately after the examina- 
tion. The grades are reported in words rather than in numbers, 
and alterations and erasures are prohibited. 

Diploma *. — Upon satisfactory completion of the first or gen- 
eral culture cycle the student receives a certificate. Termi. ition 
of the second or specialized study cycle entitles the student to a 
diploma of secondary education (diploma de educacidn secun- 


*RoJ de Extra encs de Prcmocidn de loc Colffios Particulars de Lima, , Callao, Balnearies, y 
Cboaica. Afto Eacolar de 1943. Direcddn de Educacidn Cam on. Ministerio de Edttcmcidn Publics. 
Lima, Imprenta Minerva, 1943. 
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daria), which is one of the prerequisites for admission to the uni- 
versity Faculties of Letters, of Science, and of Economics. 

Private eecondary education . — Many secondary schools are 
maintained and conducted by religious and other nongovern- 
mental organizations. According to the Education Ministry su- 
pervisor of private instruction, there were 165 private secondary 
schools in Peru in 1944. Of this total, the region comprising Lima, 
Callao, Balnearios, and Chosica has 78 — 36 for boys and 42 for 
girls. One thousand and four teachers are engaged in secondary 
school teaching exclusively, and 68 others teach both elementary 
and secondary school classes. 

By far the greatest number of private schools are conducted by 
the Roman Catholic Church, with which the national Government 
maintains harmonious relationships. 3 Private schools, with a few 
exceptions in cases of special work in a foreign language, are re- 
quired to follow the official plans and programs of study and 
otherwise conform to the regulations established by the Organic 
Law of 1941. 

The new law seta the pattern within which private schools may func- 
tion. The emphasis on Peruanity (Peruanidad) must permeate all 
instruction, regardless of the nature of their sponsorship. National 
heroes must be honored* and only Peruvian songs and emblems be em- 
ployed, to the exclusion of all foreign symbols excepting those making 
for international solidarity, in which case prior authorization must be re- 
ceived from the National Council on Education. The names of private 
schools must be in Spanish. Besides other safeguards of Peruanity, only 
Peruvians may teach Peruvian history, geography and civics. Teach- 
ers, professors and supervisors of private education have been granted 
the same guarantees of punctual salary payments, vacation pay, and 
other benefits already enjoyed ' through Government intervention, in ad- 
dition to the minimum salary to be established by the Council. Private 
schools which through their standards of work offer guarantees of real 
benefit for the youth of the country and which fulfill the requirements of 
cooperation with the State, may be subsidized by the State. In general, 
private schools enjoy autonomy in their educational mission, but they 
are included in the organic body of the national system under the direc- 
tion of the State . 4 

At least 80 percent of the teachers in a given private school 
must be native Peruvians who teach 80 percent of all the classes. 
In case the school specializes in the teaching of a foreign language 
only 50 percent are required to be Peruvians. This regulation does 
not apply td schools maintained by religious teaching orders. 
Either the principal or the vice-principal of each school must also 


•Menaafe preaentado al Confreao por el Seftor Doctor Don Manuel. Pradc. pm 
de la Republics. Oficina de Inlormacionea del Peru. Lima ,1941. p. S3. 




•Ibid., p. 65 
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be a Peruvian. As in the case of public schools, all instruction 
must be in Spanish, except in the case of language schools. 

The private school in Peru is not permitted to charge the stu- 
dent any fees other than those approved at the beginning of the 
scholastic year by the Minister of Education for the particular 
school. Regular fees are, of course, much higher than in public 
institutions. Matriculation ranges between 5 and 30 soles a year; 
instruction, between 90 and 300 ; room and board, up to approxi- 
mately 1,000 soles. Laboratory, examination, laundry, school uni- 
form and other minor fees are usually charged also. 

Article 386 of the Organic Law of Education, however, author- 
ized Government subsidies to private schools under certain con- 
ditions until the number of institutions is sufficient to the needs of 
Peruvian youth. The amount of the subsidy is in proportion to 
the number of students in the school and an average attendance of 
less than 70 percent of the enrollment results in its discontin- 
uance. Institutions of technical education receive preferential at- 
tention in this matter of State aid. 

Any individual or organization complying with the regulations 
established in the Law may, with the authorization of the National 
Council of Education, found a private school, but no new private 
normal schools may be established. 5 
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CHAPTER IV 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


Teachers’ merit system. — Teaching in Peru is by law a public 
career or profession and efforts are being made to guarantee its 
stability and efficiency. In 1930, the Teachers’ Merit System 
(Escalafdn del Magisterio) was created in the Ministry of Public 
Education and by 1944 its services had been extended throughout 
all public elementary, secondary, and normal schools of the Re- 
public. By means of a definite scale, this organization classifies 
the teaching personnel of the country according to education and 
period of service; prescribes compulsory membership for all 
teachers in the public schools ; keeps an individual professional 
record of each teacher as reported annually by principals, super- 
visors, or 'school boards; establishes the technical, moral, and 
physicaf qualifications of teachers and sets up the job specifica- 
tions for the various types. of teaching positions; indicates the 
rights and obligations of the qualifying boards throughout the 
Republic; appoints an Investigating Committee for the study of 
teacher conduct and discipline; and determines all cases of pro- 
motion from the elementary school level to the high technical and 
administrative positions in the National Ministry of Public Edu- 
cation. 

Since the establishment of the teachers’ merit system, many of 
the teachers’ problems have been ameliorated. Salaries have been 
increased and the salary scale reorganized on a- more equitable 
basis, including the abolition of salary differences between men 
and women teachers. Competitive examinations have been estab- 
lished for filling new teaching. positions. Numerous other benefits 
have been made available to teachers through’ the Teachers’ 
Mutual Insurance Association (see p. 39). Moreover, new normal 
schools and offerings for in-service improvement have been pro- 
vided in increasing number and quality. 

ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 

Teachers . — Elementary school instructors, broadly speaking, 
are of 3 categories: (1) normal school graduates, who hold the 
title or certificate of Urban Normalist (Normalista Urbano) or 
Rural Normalist (Normalista Rural) ; (2) titled or certificated 
teachers, who have not graduated from normal school, but hold a 
license or certificate permitting them to teach ; and (3) unlicensed 
teachers. Upop presentation of proof of 7 years of satisfactory 
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public-school service, the third type of teacher may be granted a 
license. , * 

Teachers are selected through competitive examinations cov- 
ering merits and aptitudes, in much the same manner as our own 
Civil Service practice. Years of service, titles and certificates, 
education, positions held, performance, resourcefulness, honors 
and a\Vards, teaching ability, and similar qualities are taken into 
consideration in this connection. Applicants are given a rating 
and receive appointment accordingly. In 1944, of a total of 12,971 
teachers on the books of the National Ministry, 7,589, or 68 per- 
cent, held certificates. Normal-school graduates receive 260 soles 
per month; certificated teachers, 160 soles, and uncertificated, 105 
soles. 

Department of Normal School Education (Direccion de Edu- 
cation Normal ). — With the promulgation of the Organic Law of 
Education in 1941, a department of normal school education was 
created in the National Ministry for the promotion, orientation, 
and supervision of teacher education in the Republic. The bud- 
getary allotment of this department in 1944 was 1,672,644.29 soles, 
exclusive of salaries and other expenses of the ministerial stafT. 

Normal echoole (Escuela* normal**). — In 1944, Peru had 10 
urban normal schools, 2 National Pedagogical Institutes with de- 
partments of urban normal instruction, and 19 rural normal 
schools. Elementary school teachers are prepared in the urban 
and rural normal schools, in the lower sections of the pedagogical 
institutes, and in the normal departments of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Peru and of the national universities of Arequipa, 
Cuzco, and Trujillo. 

.Normal-school teachers are university graduates with the d% 
gree of doctor of education (doc to res en pedagogia) or of secon- 
dary school teacher (profesores de segunda ensenanza) ; grad- 
uates of the Pedagogical Institute with the title of secondary 
school teacher; or normal school graduates (maestras normal is- 
tas) with long and varied experience. 

School year and echool day. — The school year extends from 
April through December, with 1 16 days of vacation in July and 
August and a 3-month vacation during January, February, and 
March. Classes are held from 8 :30 a.m. to 12 noon, and from 2 :30 
to 6 p.m. In the highlands and mountain regions slight adjust- 
ments are made to climatic conditions. 

Admission requirement *. — To be admitted to the rural normal 
schools, students are required to be physically and mentally 
*ound, to be at least 12 years of age, and to have completed ele- 
mentary education. Entrance to urban normal schools requires 
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completion of the first 3 years of secondary education and an age 
of 16 to 21 years. Public announcements are made periodically 
regarding the need for students in these institutions, which is de- 
termined largely by the vacancies in the elementary schools oc- 
casioned by the opening of new schools and by promotions of ex- 
perienced personnel. 

Examinationa. — Applicants for admission to the normal 
schools are subjected to mental, physical, and achievement ex- 
aminations to determine their aptness for teaching. Promotion 
from 1 year to the next requires a passing grade in all subjects, 
as there are no make-up examinations. Both written and oral 
examinations are used, the former consisting of graded questions 
for the entire group, the latter of individual questions drawn by 
lot. Bimonthly, promotional, and final examinations are admin- 
istered and graded in the normal schools in the same manner as 
in the secondary schools (see p. 24). 

Plana of atudy .*■ — In tables 3 and 4 are given tie plans of 
studies for the rural and the urban normal schools. Each student 
receives 33 hours of instruction a week — during 3 years in the 
rural school and 4 years in the urban schools. Observation and 
practice teaching are provided in special practice sections con- 
nected with the school or in regular elementary schools in the 
vicinity. 

TaMe 3. — Plaa •( *U4 Im f*r raral ■•raal mIimIi 


Hours a week per yrmr 


Subject 

/ 


i 


Spanish . 

Mathematics 

History of Peru, 

Geography of Peru 

Civics 

Anatomy, physiology, and hygiene 

Botany, soology, agriculture, animal huabaodry 

Physics and chemistry 

Element* of psychology 

Child atudy 

General education 

General methods of teaching 

Directed observation of teaching . 

School law and organisation 

School hygiene 

Special methods— theory and practice 

Farm bookkeeping 

Religion 

Manual activities or home edonomics 

Pre-military instruction 

Study of rural life 

Drawing .* 

Music snd Binging 

Farming practice 

Library science 


Total 


S3 


I! 


2 

3 

Z 

1 


33 


III 


4 

3 


‘Planes y Programme para la Edocadfa Norma) Rural, Normal Urbana y Normal Superior, 
Edici6n Oficial. Ministerio de Edocacidn Publics. Empreaa Editors Peruana S. A., Lima, 1942. 
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Tabl« 4. — Plu mi •ladle* far ■•ratal trh»«li 


rr^rr^ 


fy 


Suh)«\1 


* iC uf A a urrk jtri \ cai 


Spanish 

Foreign language - pr rtrrahU Fngluh 
Geography tU Prru anil i hr u oihl 
Ovid 

History of Peru 
Religion 
Maternal n't 
( pli>i holing \ 

1* hi Id jwyi ho)<>£> 

Mental ami educational mrasurrmnm 
School hygiene 

Anatomy. phy aiologv . and hygiene 
ZorJofy ■. sootcchmc*. and l*iidcrm> 

1 liecntatry 
Phyalcl 

Hotan> . Kfricultuir, and pcriuranon ol a hrilvanum 

General education 

General methods <4 teaching 

Htatory of education 

Directed observation nflcaching 

SctKxd law and organisation 

Methods of teaching Simmsti 

Methods of teaching htaory 

Methods of teaching geographv 

Methods of teaching moral*, religion, and civics 

Methods of teaching mathematka 

Methods of teaching Imdogical anencr 

Meth<xis of teaching chemistry and physios 

Method* ol teaching drawing 

Method* of leaching manual training 

Methxids of teaching music shd singing 

Methods of teaching physical education ami gam*** 

Manual training 

Drawing 

IV n man ship 

Music and singing 

Physical education a ml educational games 
Prenitlilarv instruction or home economics 
Integrated practice 
Library science 

Total 


1 

ii 

111 

1 iv 

! 2 

3 

1 ’ 4 

' 5 

3 

< 

1 

i % 

1 2 
i < 

2 

1 

1 J 

! 2 

1 

1 



j I 

*1 

i 


3 

t 



1 * 

i 

A 

i 

i , 

! * 

1 2 

1 

• 

! 

i * 

1 

2 

i 

1 i 

f 


1 

! 

1 

! ; | 

3 

{ 


A 




2 1 


j 

i i 

l 


•* 

1 

3 

| 



J 

1 i 

1 


*» 

1 


i 

] 

2 



i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

*< 


1 

2 

> 

2 

j 

i 

! l i 

' I 

1 


' l 

* * 1 


. | 


* 1 

•» 1 

» 


2 1 

1 

2 1 

2 

\ 

3 

1 2 1 

A 

4 1 

3 

r 

A3 

1 

‘ u ! 
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Emphases in normal instruction. — Modern philosophy and 
modern practices predominate in normal-school teaching in Peru. 
“Activity” is the key word in every school. In the first year the 
studies are largely theoretical, but from then on, directed obser- 
vation and rather intensive practical activities become the focal 
points of the program. In the rural normal schools, land is cul- 
tivated, farm animals are bred and tended, related industries are 
studied, and numerous individual investigations and projects are 
undertaken under the direction of the teachers. Urban normal- 
school students learn to make their own teaching materials, to 
handle many kinds of tools, and to rely upon their own resources 
in the solution of the problems inherent in the modem method- 
ology of special subjects. 

Practice teaching. — In each rural normal school 1 hour a week 
during the second year and 8 hours during the third year are de- 
voted to practice teaching. In the urban normal schools, 1 hour a 
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week of practice teaching is required in the second year, 4 hours 

in the third year, and 10 hours in the fourth year. 

** * 

Textbooks.— No .requirement of textbooks obtains (1944) in 
Peru '8 normal schools because the courses of study were estab- 
lished more or less suddenly, by law, in 1942, and there has been 
neither time nor adequate experience with the new plan for ap- 
propriate books to be prepared. The teachers lecture, explain, 
discuss, and distribute mimeographed outlines and briefs of their 
teachings. The students take notes and supplement them with 
readings. 

Libraries. — The Government has endowed the normal schools 
with libraries through the mediation of the Division of In-service 
Training in the Ministerial Department of Normal Education. 
The various teachers’ organizations are also encouraged to pur- 
chase aud donate professional books to the normal school libraries. 
Two bimonthly magazines, El Boletin Admimstrativo and La 
Revista para Maestros, published by the Ministry of Public Edu- 
cation, are distributee! gratis not only to the libraries but also to 
all the teachers of the Republic. v 

Diplomas and titles. — Students completing normal-school in* 
struction receive a title in keeping with the type of school at- 
tended. Graduates of rural normal schools have the title of rural 
normal -school graduate (Normalista Rural) conferred upon them, 
and graduates Of the urban schools, the title of urban normal- 
school graduate (Normalista Urbano). In the urban schools the 
prospective teacher may specialize in the field of kindergarten 
education (Maestra Jardinera de la Infancia), or of education of 
handicapped children (Maestra Especializada bn Sub-normales). 

Statistics. — In 1943 a total of 209 graduates received the title 
of Rural Normalist and 178 the title of Urban Normalist. En- 
rollments in 1944 totaled 1,242 in the urban normal schools and 
3,707, including practice school pupils, in the rural normal schools. 

Teacher improvement .— 1 Opportunities for the cultural and 
professional improvement of teachers-in-service are available in 
many institutions. To enable elementary school teachers to ac- 
quire the "indispensable knowledge” imparted in the first 3 years 
of secondary education, preparatory to admission to the profes- 
sional improvement courses, evening classes are held in several 
cities of the Republic. 

Two types of organized professional courses are provided : one 
for uncertificated teachers and one for certificated non-normal- 
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school graduates. The course for uncertificated teachers com- 
prises 3 terms of 3 months each, of 30 hours a week, and is of- , 
fered during vacation periods. Upon completion of the course, the 
title of Rural Normalist is awarded. Admission is granted to un- 
certificated teachers with complete elementary school education 
and 7 years of public-school teaching; to uncertificated teachers 
with third year of secondary education and 6 years of teaching 
experience; to uncertificated teachers with complete secondary 
education and 10 years of experience; to certificated non-normal- 
school graduates with 5 years of service ; and to teachers holding 
the certificate of Elemental or Auxiliary Teacher of the second 
class and 3 years of experience. 

In table 6 the complete course of studies is presented : 


Table 5. — Cemrse #f (tadlei far bapreveeaeat mi 
■■eertlfleateal teacher* 


^ Hour* a week per trimester 

Subject 

1 : i 1 

11 

in 

1 ! 2 

3 

4 

Spanish j 3 



Anatomy, physiology, and school hygiene 4 



Botany, agriculture, koology, zootechnics, and agropecuarian 
practices i 6 

« 

1 

2 


Drawing i 2 

1 

1 

School music and tinging ■ 2 

Psychology n 

Morality and religion 1 

Manual activities (according to sex) 4 

Physical education and educational games 2 

i 

4 

1 

4 

Arithmetic, geometry, and surveying 

Child study 

3 

4 
4 

! 4 
\ 1 


General pedagogy 

General methodology ...... . 


Directed observation of teaching .... 

Hintorv of Prrii 


4 IMHUI J U1 I Cl 

Geography of Peru 

Civics 


2 

2 

1 

2 
2 
0 

A 

2 

Bookkeeping 

School law and organization 


Special methodology (theory and practice) 


Agropecuarian practices 


Study of rural life 


* 


Total 30 

do 
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Offerings for the improvement of certificated non-normal-school 
graduate teachers consisted of ^vening clashes in 1944, but it was 
planned to make them vacation school, courses beginning with 
1945. Completion of the work leads to the title of Urban Nor- 
malist — the highest certificate $t the elementary school level. 
Admission is granted tp Elemental and Rural Normalists who 
have completed 3 years of secondary education and 1 year of 
public-school teaching; to certificated teachers who have com- 
pleted all 5 years of secondary schooling and 10 years of service. 
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The course of studies for this class of teachers covers 4 semesters 
as shown in table 6. 

Table E-C«in« el atadlee ler Imprevcmeat el 
eertUteaied teachers 


Subject 

Hours a week per semester 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

! 

A 

a 

3 

2 

2 

2 









2 

1 

1 

2 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Manual activities • 

Chawing and penmanship 

School music and singing 

Physical education and educational games 





General pedagogy * 




General methodology . * 


1 

2 

2 

1 

2 


School law and organization 




Methods of teaching Spanish 








Method* of tcachtaf - • • vv v v; 




Methods of teaching morality, religion, ana civics 




Methods of teaching drawing 



3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Methods of teaching arithmetic ana geometry 




Methods of teaching biology. . ••••••• 

Method* of teaching phyrfc* and cheratotry 

Methods of teaching manual activities 




Methods of leaching music and singing. .. . • • • 

Method* of teaching physical education and game* 

Mental and educational meaaurementa 




2 

2 

3 

1 CwCIUllB . •••«••••• 

18 

18 

18 

18 

"'i — 


By a decree of August 1944 special provisions were made for. 
* the improvement of third-class teachers (uncertificated) who dur- 
ing that year had taught 26 or more adolescents or adults to read. 
These teachers are to have their transportation paid to and from 
instructional centers where they may pursue at State expense 
work leading to the, title of Rural Normalist. For teachers of the 
second-class (certificated but not normal-school graduates) a 
similar arrangement leads to the title of Urban Normalist. 


secondary school teaches 

Preparation.— Teachers for Peru’s secondary schools are pre- 
pared in the following institutions: Two national pedagogical in- 
stitutes, one for each sex; three pedagogical sections of higher 
normal education connected with the universities of Trujillo, 
Arequipa, and Cuzco; and two faculties of letters and education- 
one in the National University of San Marcos and one in the Cath- 
olic University of Peru. Admission to higher normal-school 
studies requires completion of the 5 years of secondary education, 
the 2-year general course in letters or science in one of the uni- 
versities, and a minimum age of 20 years. The 2-year general 
course may be offered in the higher normal school. Candidates fof 
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— Formerly^ Tetfrt't^T 1 T*~* 

evolved its own Dl«n L t ^ h * her te8cher - tr aining institutions 

lie Educating " Plan ofjrtudies, approved by the Ministry of Pub- 

foran bu X £ Un,fo,dn ' ourae of stud ies> was adopted in 1942 
t , , but th University Faculties of Letters and Education In 
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Tho iin* -a. ^^ lon ’ ma king 5 years of preparation for the title 
The university faculties of letters and education, however^ rLu *' 
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education (S 0 Professional training for the title of doctor of 
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Table T.-Haa •< atadlea f*r title e( leeeatary aefceel teacher ef 
hlfteryi geography, aad seelal aeleaee 


Subject 

Hours a week per school year 

III 

IV 

* 

V 

Total 

1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

Spinkh 

3 



3 

fine) prlnlaerant psychology ... 

3 



3 

Onffil Mluratinn 

3 



3 

History of education 

3 



3 

General methods 

2 



2 

School hygiene 

2 



2 

Foreign Language 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Physical education 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Prr military instruction — men j 

2 

2 

2 

e 

Home economics — women ... j * * 

History and world culture 

3" 



3 

World and Peruvian geography 

2 

4 

* 

6 

Directed observation of teaching 

2 



2 

Library science 

4 

6 

6 

16 

Mental and educational measurements 


2 


2 

Comparative school law n*v1 organisation 


2 


, 2 

History of American culture 


3 


' 3 

Political economy 


3 


3 

Methods of teaching history % 


5 


6 

Seminar in history 


2 


2 

Esthetics and history of art .* 



3 

3 

Philosophy of education 



2 

2 

Sources of Peruvian history 



3 

3 

Common law 



2 

2 

Mapmaklng „ 



2 

2 

Methods of teaching geography 



5 

3 

Methods of teaching social sciences 



2 

2 

Seminar in geography and social sciences 



2 

2 






Total : 

» 33 

33 

33 

20 
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Textbook*. Because only a short time has elapsed since the 
adoption of new plans and curricula for use in higher normal- 
school instruction, no appropriate textbooks have yet been pre- 
pared and no official approval will be accorded to existing books 
until the teachers and ministerial officials have had sufficient time 
and opportunity for reaching a sound judgment. Consequently 
the use of textbooks is not required of the students. Notes, mimeo- 
graphed summaries, and library research supplement the custo- 
mary lecture procedures.* 


Foreign language requirement in higher normal sc hool*.— 
In all 5 years of preparation for secondary school teaching, the 
study of a foreign language, preferably English, is required of all 
students. In 1943, a special course was inaugurated, under the 
name of Institute of English for Secondary School Teachers. This 
course consists of 3 parts (cycles} offered during summer holidays 
between December and April, and ainis at the improvement of in- 
aervice teachers and of English language instruction in general. 
For the inauguration of this course, the Peruvian Government has 
contracted a specialist in the teaching of English as a foreign 
language, with encouraging results. 


Higher nomud-school statistic*.— In 1943 there were 901 stu- 
dents enrolled in the national pedagogical institutes and higher 
normal-school sections of the universities. In first-year classes 
there were 189; in second-year, 267; in third-year, 242; in fourth- 

rtu 21 ?j. T . he relatively sma11 enrollment in the first year was due 
to the addition of the year of preprofessional study. A total of 99 

students received secondary school teacher certificates in the 8 
years 1941-43. 

Pedagogical Institute for Men.— This institution is a combina- 
tion of urban and higher normal-school education and prepares 
teachers for both elementary and secondary schools. Located in a 
suburb of Lima, its 1944 enrollment comprised the following sec- 
tions: Higher normal school, 69 students with 21 professors* 
urban normal school, 110 students with 17 professors; practice 
secondary school for higher normal training, 886 pupils with 82 
teachers; and practice elementaiy school for urban normal train- 
inft 244 p u pi l8 with 7 teachers. Enrollment in the urban normal 
section has remained fairly even— 106 in 1942 and 110 in 1948. . 

the higher normal section, from 84 in 1942 and 82 in 

JLui£ 9 / W “ °f“! oned »>y the new regulations which * 

require 2 years of preprofessional work at this level. 
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The Pedagogical Inatitute for Men recently acquired the labora- 
tory equipment of the German and Japanese high schools, which 
were closed by the Peruvian Government as a war measure. With 
already winting apparatus and materials, these additions provide 
fairly well-stocked cabinets for demonstrations in chemistry, 
physics, biology, and geography. The library holdings consist 
largely of old-date volumes, although the modem language sec- 
tion, especially English, is growing in a highly satisfactory 


Education of physical education teachers.— In 1944 there were ... 
approximately 200 certificated physical education teachers in 
Peru. Preparation for the career in this field is provided in the 
National Institute of Physical Education (Institute Nacional de 
Educacidn Fisica) in Lima, which offers a 8-year course. The 
school year extends through 12 months, including the summer 
session. 

Admission requires' completion of secondary school, age be- 
tween 18 and 25 years, height at least 1.68 meters for boys and 
1.60 meters for girls, and general good health. In 1948, 65 regu- 
lar students were enrolled in the. National Institute of Physical 
Education. In addition tx> these, A group of 30 teachers of both 
sexes attended a 6-month postgraduate course in kipesitherapy. 
Plans were under way for a 1-semester preparatory offering for 
young people wishing to enter the regular courses of the Institute. 
The course of studies in force in 1944 is given in table 9. 

« r 

Preparation of vocational subject teachers.—' Teachers for the 
various types of vocational subjects are prepared in the National 
Schools of Engineers and of Agriculture, the Universities of San 
Marcos and of Catholic University of Peru, the School of Arts and 
Trades, the commercial institutes, and in the advanced courses of 
tAr-hnirftl schools for women. As teachers of technical subjects in 
Peru are primarily practical technicians in their respective fields, 
teacher training is only a biproduct in the vast majority of these 
schools?' It consists almost exclusively of the regular technical 
studies required of all students for the diplomas or titles con- 
ferred by the particular school. 

Directors or principals of vocational schools are usually engi- 
neers,. graduates of a university or higher technical school. The 
other teachers may be practical craftsmen (maestros pr&cticos), 
who hold no title; expert technicians (tdcnicos), who are gradu- 
ates of a school of arts and trades or the equivalent; or engineers 
(ingenieros) who are hopeful of gaining experience leading 1 to a 
better position. Teachers of feminine crafts or needlework (pro- 
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fesoras de labores) sometimes hold teaching certificates but 
this is not a definite requirement. In the commercial institutes the- 
eachers may be doctors of economic sciences (doctores de ciencias 
econdmicas) or public accountants (contadores ptiblicos), both of 
which are university titles, or business accountants (contadores 
mercantiles), a title granted upon completion of the fifth year of 
commercial secondary education. 

Teachers of academic subjects in vocational schools are required 
to hold official titles or certificates corresponding to the level of 
academic instruction offered in the respective school. 

T«W* ml mtmilemt Xmtlmmml ImmtUmtm ml 

Physical Bdseatlw 


Subject 


Biochemlary and nutrition 

Biology 

Anatomy ’ * * * ***['['[ ‘ ' * * * 

Applied physiology ’ " ' 

Kinegeology ... r 

Klneslihenipy ... 

.Hygiene and first aid 

Biometry 

Hlatory of physical education ' 

KlottiUonand applied composition 

Pedagogy * 

statistic* •*•!.!!!!!..!! 

and "Oration of physical education 

Tneory of gymnaatlc systems 

Practiee o ( gymnastic systems 

Athletics 

Sports * 

Swimming * 

Prraonal Defense 

School music and singing. . 

Games and rounds 

Dancing. 

Seminar 

Library .'!♦!!!!!!. 

Preprof eaaional practice 


Hours a week per school year 
(Numbers in parentheses 
for women only) 


II 


III 


Total. 


29 


Tmachart^ Organization *. — The Association of Elementary 
Teachers of Peru, which includes all the Provincial Teachers Asso- 
ciations of the Republic, is the largest and strongest group of 
■ teachers in the country. Membership is voluntary, although all 
public-school teachers are benefited by the activities of the organ!- 
zation. Requirements for membership are: (1) possession of a 
professional title and (2) active service as a teacher. Cultural and 
professional advancement and mutual aid, are the prime aims of 
the Association. 

f ° Ur ^ SeCon ? a t ! 7 8011001 teachers’ organizations : The 
National Association of Secondary School T^achere, comprising^ 

38 . 
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the teachers in the colegios nacioiuiles ; the Association of Teachers 
Graduated from the University of San Marcos ; the Association of 
Teachers Graduated from Catholic University; and the Associa- 
tion of Teachers Graduated from the National Pedagogical Insti- 
tutes. All these groups work for cultural advancement, teacher 
improvement, and mutual aid. A Supreme Resolution of April 
1944 recognized the newly organized Association of Language 
Teachers of Peru (Asociacidn de Profesores de Idiomas del Peru), 
composed of public and private secondary and university language 


tS Wilts’ Mutual Insurant* Association ( Asociacion Mutua- 
lly Magisterial ). — The Teachers’ Mutual Insurance Association 
is a State subsidized organization established to provide various 
forms of social and economic service for the teachers of thg Re- 
public. Regulations concerning aims, membership, administration, 
funds, and services were established by a decree of August 31, 
1936. 4 Originally, aid to teachers was limited to mutual insurance, 
temporary loans, and permanent disability payments. By 1944, 
rhowever, additional services had been included in the association’s 
program: Various types of loans, with and without interest 
charges; free medical treatment; free hospitalization; subsidies 
for costs incurred in childbirth and for each legitimate child; 
round-trip travel to an appropriate hospital for emergency surgi- 
cal cases; payments during temporary disability; and various 
housing aids by which reserve funds of the- association are in- 
vested in comfortable and hygienic residence buildings for pur- 
chase by teachers through "lower-than-rent” payments during a 
period of from 15 to 30 years. By September 1944, a total of 63 
houses had been built and turned over to teachers with large 
families. 

The Teachers’ Mutual Insurance Association is a legal entity 
with headquarters in the Ministry of Public Education in Lima. 
Teachers of all classes who receive appointment through the Min- 
istry are required to hold membership, and office employees of the 
Ministry may join voluntarily. An admission fee and small 
monthly premium payments are collected. Life insurance pay- 
ments, which are tax exempt, range from 5,000 16 8,000 soles. 


teacl 


•Eatatnto y Beglaaaito da la Aaadadto Ifutoaliata MagiatcriaL Lima, GriSca 
1942. p. 27-55. 
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CHAPTER V 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Department of Vocational Uncation (Direction Jo Educe 
cton Teemea). In the Ministry of Public Education a separate 
department has charge of vocational instruction in the" fields of 
industry, business or commerce, and agriculture at the elementary 
and secondary school levels. The object is to prepare technicians 
necessary for the economic life of the Republic, and at the same^ 
time to give them a background of general culture and a conscious- 
ness of their social function and contribution. Curricula, daily pro- 
^ms, j»uree content, and other matters of administrative and 
iMtructional policy are suggested by the principal of the school 
and determined largely by the department in the Ministry, with 

iac ° f heada of hi £ her technical schools. Article 

186 of the Organic Law declares that graduates of the public 
vocational schools will be shown preference by the State in all 
kinds of public works^n 1944, the budget for industrial, busi- 
ness, and agricultural education amounted to 2,288,876.46 soles. 

Elementary vocational education (Education primaria 
toauca).—At the elementary level, vocational instruction aims at 
the training of capable mine and farm workers, artiaak business 
employees, and industrial workers. Instruction tolhis end is 

elementa,T 8Ch00 ' 8 and in » ^depend. 

Prior to 1941 vocational schools existed in various parts of 
Peru Each one provided the character and amount of instruction 

**** “ W fit * In Augmt 1942 * uniform plans of study 

7944 I"" ^ ch these three types of eduction; and by 

1944, all vocational schools had been organized into a system 
under an independent department of the National Ministry of 
Education, with more or less separate divisions for industrial 
business, and agricultural instruction. Because of the number of 
subjects and the quantity of materials included in each tvDe of 

the " 0>e Ministry ,n d the^chS in 

the^ various fields are working on modifications with a view to 

n^i^ I 1 **™* 1011 more ^equate to actual conditions and 
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Admission to vocational instruction varies with the type of 
school. In the regular elementary schools, second level, no special 
requirements obtain: Rudimentary vocational work is provided 
along with the ordinary school program which if desired, may be 
extended 1 or 2 years beyond the 6-year elementary school. 

Secondary vocational education (Educacion eecundaria tec- 
nica). — In Lima and the more important cities of the Republic, 
independent technical institutes are to bfe established, according to 
law, for the vocational training of adolescents and free vocational 
courses of 2 or 3 years' duration may be provided in secondary 
schools with large enrollments. 1 In 1944, the latter courses had 
been introduced in a few schools, but no new independent voca- 
tional institutions on the secondary level had, been established to 
ease the burden carried by the two or three schools already 
existing. 

Entrance to the vocational sedpndary school level is generally on 
the basis of completion of the first 3 years of secondary education ; 
but many of these schools provide preparatory training and admit 
pupils who have less schooling. Completion of the 6-year elemen- . 
tary school, plus an entrance examination, is the minimum re- 
quirement. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

Elementary industrial education (Educacion industrial ). — 
This type of vocational instruction is offered in 67 official institu- 
tions known variously as Schools of arts and trades (artes y 
oficios), industrial centers (centros industriales), and schools of 
mining and metallurgy. Enrollments total approximately 7,000 
pupils. The 4-year courses or, study consist of S3 hours a week per 
year of general culture subjects, practical and theoretical mate- 
rials, physical education, and premilitary instruction. Separate 
plans of study have been evolved fur &ch of the following special- 
ties: mining (mineria), metallurgy (metalurgia), mechanics 
(mecfinica), electricity (electricidad), carpentry (carpinteria) , 
cabinet making (ebanisterfa), and building (construcciones). A 
year of common-to-all studies precedes the specialized work in the 
last 4 specialties. In table 10 the course in building is given as 
representative of vocational education at the elementary level. 

Secondary industrial education. — Industrial education on the 
secondary level is provided in the Polytechnic Institute of Second- 
ary Instruction (Institute Polit4cnico de Segunda Ensenanza) in 

* 1*7 Orfinic* de Edncarifa Pdbliau Art* 1 97-1 PS. ^ 
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Huancayo, which has an enrollment of about 120 students; in ap- 
proximately 24 private academies with enrollments totaling 564 ; 
and in the National School of Arts and Trades in Lima, which ac- 
commodates 220 students and is filled to capacity. 


TaSlo IS^PIu at aladlei la biUdlig j 


\ 

j Subject 

Hours a week per year 

I 

11 

11! 

IV 


1 

2 

3 

4 

* ! 

Spanish 

2 

2 



Arithmetic V 

Algebra 

4 

2 



Geometry 

Surveying 


3 

2 

2 


Elements of descriptive and spherical geometry 




General and Peruvian economic geography 

3 




Hiatory of Peru 

Elements of social and industrial legislation 

2 



1 1 

Elements of administration and industrial bookkeeping . 




2 | 

Drawing 

Mechanical drawing 

2 

2 

2 

| 

2 1 

Moral and religious education. . ... 

1 

1 

1 

Civics 

1 


Physical education 

2 

2 

2 


Premilitary instruction V . . 

2 

2 

2 

2 ’* 

Shop work ...... 

14 

15 

*13 

13 

Elementary industrial physics, mechanics, and electricity 


3 



Elementary chemistry 
Industrial hygiene ... 



2 

2 

i 

1 

Elements of strength of materials 



2 "i 

Building materials and general construction 

/ 

4 

2 

4 

Elements erf architecture 



2 


Total * v \ . . 

33 

33 

33 

;u 1 





National School of ArtM and Trade* (Etcacla National dm 
Artmm y OHdorn). — This industrial school is a militarized institu- 
tion, under the direction and control of the Ministry of Public 
Education. It has as its objective the preparation and training of 
skilled personnel for the various industrial fields of the Republic. 
A 4-year course is provided, with major offerings in decorative 
arts, carpentry, building, electricity, and mechanics. Candidates 
for admission must be Peruvians between 15 and 19 years of age, 
at least 1.60 meters in height and 50 kilograms in weight, of 
sound physical and mental constitution, in moderate economic 
circumstances and have completed at least the 6-year elementary 
school course. About 200 of the students in this school come from 
the provinces and hold Government scholarships covering board, 
lodging, and tuition. 

i 

Until 1943 graduates of the National SchQaj of Arts and Trades 
were given the diploma of expert technjcia^t4cnico). In August 
1945 the matter of certificates and titles was still in a state of 
transition. Although students may enter direct from the regular 
elementary schools, some come with 3 and even all 5 years of sec- 
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ondary education and it is felt that some differentiation should be 
made between the two groups. Under consideration is a plan to 
confer the title of “master craftsman” (maestro) upon graduates 
who enter with secondary education, and the title or certificate of 
illed workman” (oficial) upon students who enter with less 
paration and leave the school afteV completing only 3 years of 
the course. 

Ordinarily, the buildings occupied by the various types of vaca- 
tional schools were not constructed especially for vocational in- 
struction. Many of them are remodeled residences, schools, and 
public office buildings. The National School of Arts and Trades is 
housed in the old St Sophia Home (Casa de Santa Sofia). Altera- 
tions on a rather large scale, however, together with the addition 
of shops and other needed minor buildings, provide ample office, * 
dormitory, classroom, shop, infirmary, dining room, and recrea- 
tion facilities. Much of the remodeling was done by the students, 
who through the years have also made new furniture ancT fixtures 
for the offices, dormitories, dining hall, classrooms, and other ele- 
ments of the institution. 

< 

Plan of ttudiee.'— Thte plan of studies comprises a year of gen- 
eral education required of all students and 3 years of specialized 
study according to the major field selected. Each student takes 1^ 
hours a week in addition to the recently established requirements 
in physical education, civics, religion, and military instruction. In 
the beginning year, the week^s program is as follows: Mathe^ 
matics, 4 hours ; plane geometry, 2 ; geometric drawing, 3 ; imita- 
tive drawing, 2; Spanish, 2; Peruvian history, 2; economic geog- 
raphy of Peru, 2; and military regulations, 1. Other subjects that 
are required of all students, but taken during the year of special- 
ized study are: Plane, solid, and descriptive geometry; elementary 
mechanicsrexperimental physics, chemistry, English, geography,' 
industrial hygiene, industrial bookkeeping, industrial ' legislation, 
and political economy. 

In the various fields of specialization the following courses must 
be taken for the number of weekly hours indicated: Decorative 
Arte — Artistic anatomy, 2; history of art, 6; ceramics, 2; art 
foundry work, 1; Peruvian art, 1 ; decorative composition, 2 ; spe- * 
cial drawing, 3. Carpentry — -Technology of woods, 7; elements of 
industrial electricity, <2 ; elements of industrial mechanics, 1 ; ele- 
ments of strength of materials, 1; elements of history of art, 2; 
special drawing, 3. Building — General construction, 7; elements 


•Protramu de lot Cureoe TedHcoe. Eecoda-Neciana) de Arte* y Oficioe. Ministcrio de Foroento. 
Imp. "Dtyfla,'* Lime, 1940. „ % * . 
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of industrial electricity, 2; elements of architecture, 2; elements 
of topography, 1; elements of industrial mechanics, 1; special 
drawing, 8. Electricity — Electrical technology, 7 ; industrial elec- 
tricity, 5 ; elements of industrial mechanics, 1 ; special drawing, 3. 
Mechanics — Mechanical technology, 7 ; -elements of industrial elec- 
tricity, 2; industrial mechanics, 8; elements of strength of mate- 
, rials, 1 ; special drawing, 3. 

Practical shop work includes: Decorative Arts — modeling and 
casting, ceramics, composition and original projects, and artistic 
molding; Carpentry — clay modeling, wood turning, cabinet mak- 
ing, painting, varnishing, waxing, machine practice, veneering, 
and upholstering; BuildinQ — ditches, cementing, plastering, wall- 
making, carpentry work, plumbing, bricklaying, concrete work, 
sanitary installations, wood and metal frarping, electrical installa- 
tions, and ornamentation ; Electricity-^^cincsX and mechanical 
work, wiring, insulating, conijeetiunS; switches, motors, genera- 
tors, lighting, condensers, rectifiers, radio work, alternating cur- 
rent, etc. ; Mechanics — foundry, forging, filing, lockmaking, man- 
agement of machines, combustion engines, and installation of 
machinery. 


nina ). — To provide girls an opportunity for technical preparation 
in the various trades for women and at the same time to acquire 
the knowledge and skills necessary for a full life in the home and 
in the community, vocational instruction is offered in many 
schools known as Industrial Centers (Centres Industries ). A 
few private institutions also provide vocational training for girls. 
Total enrollments in 1944 amounted to 5,468. Separate figures for 
boys and girls were not available. 

%dustrial education for girls is divided into 2 cycles of 2 years 
each, designated as the preparatory level (grado preparatory) 
and the professional level (grado profesional), respectively. 
Studies corresponding to the fourth and fifth years of elementary 
school, . including the fundamentals of the basic feminine crafts 
established for this. type of instruction, comprise the first cycle. 
In the professional cycle, training and practice in various trades 
are provided, together with other materials of a broadening char- 
acter. The plan of studies for the preparatory cycle calls for 36 
hours a week, 16 of which are devoted to manual activities. In the 
professional cycle, 82 hours a week are required — 17 of cultural 
subjects and 15 of shopwork. As a general rule, the. practical sub- 
jects and shopwork are taken in the afternoon. 

Admission to the preparatory cycle requires completion of the 
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third year of regular elementary schooling, good health, and a 
minimum age of 13 years; admission to the professional cycle, is 
open to one who has completed the preparatory cycle, or to one 
who on completion of the fifth ^ear of the elementary school has 
had industrial instruction equivalent to that offered in the pre- 
paratory cycle. The applicant must in addition be betw een 16 and 
21 years of age. Registration in any Industrial Center may not 
exceed 30 pupils per shop. Instruction is in charge of a principal 
(directors), usually a first-class elementary teacher, second-class 
elementary teachers ( normal istas), and teachers of the practical 
subjects, who do not necessarily have to hold a diploma. 

The practical activities of the first cycle include 1 hour weekly 
of home economics; 2 of applied drawing; and 12 of embroidery, 
sewing, and weaving. During the first semester of the first year, 
each student takes a vocational test for guidance in the choice of 
the specialty she will study. At the beginning of the second semes- 
ter, rectification is made when advisable. 

In the second or professional cycle, the student works 16 hdqrs 
a week iri one of the following ahops: Toy-making; machine erh^ 
broidery; lace making; dressmaking; hat making; tapestry and 
rug making; and decorative arts. The subject-matter courses in 
this cycle are: First year — Spanish, 3 hours; arithmetic, 3; moral 
and religious education, 1 ; English, 2; music, 1 ; home economics, 
3; drawing, 3; nursing, 1; second year — business correspondence, 
2; elements of industrial bookkeeping, 2; social and industrial 
legislation, 1; hygiene and child care, 2; moral and religious edu- 
cation, 1 ; shop administration, 1 ; home economics, 3 ; and 
English, 2. . *. • • , 

Annual exhibits of the products of the students’ work are held 
in each Industrial Center, and in some instances the school shop or 
bazaar (bazar escolar) for the sale of articles made by the pupils 
is a permanent institution for the stimulation of the students and 
for the enlightenment of the general public. Proceeds of sales are 
divided as follows: 40 percent to the student; 60 percent to the 
school for new equipment and materials ; and 10 percent to the 
Teachers’ Mutual Insurance Association. 

Besides excursions of educational nature to local factories and 
stores, conferences, lectures, concerts, and other forms of cultural 
and recreational activities are carried on for the benefit of the stu- 
dents. Fo^he community in general, as a part of the social con- 
tribution of the school, courses for adults, in thfe form of friendly, 
illustrated talks, are often offered in the following fields : Maternal 
f education, needlework and home economics, poultry raising, dress- 
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making for children, hygiene and social prophylaxis, domestic 
morality, and natioiial history. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUC ATION 

Elementary agricultural education.— 'Agricultural education at 
the elementary school level aims to provide the basic pririciples 
and practices of land cultivation, care and breeding of domestic 
farm animals and live stock: in general. In 1944 Peru had 19 
schools which offered this type of instruction. Some are independ- 
ent elementary schools of agriculture; some are annexed to other 
schools; and some are regular farm schools (granjas escuelaa). 
Ordinarily this education for farming and rural' life' begins with 
the third year of elementary school and continues during the 3 
following years. In addition to a large proportion of the regular 
elementary school subjects, instruction in agricultural schools in- 
cludes the sciences, general and specialized agricultural courses, 
related industries, animal and vegetable pathology, farm and gen- 
eral forestry, land surveying, and elements of farm administration 
and bookkeeping. As is customary in Peruvian schools, each stu- 
dent is required to take 33 hours of work a week. . 

The number of daily classes varies. Ih general, theory work is 
scheduled in the morning and held and shop activities, as well as 
excursions and visits to farms and other places of educational in- 
terest, in the afternoon. There are as yet no textbooks for use in 
this elementary type of instruction, but the ministerial depart- 
ment is planning the preparation of such books. Each school has 
a piece of land for training purposes, in a few cases the property 
of the State, but more often either rented or loaned by r wfe com- 
munity. Tools and implements for the practical activities of the 
pupils are frequently provided by neighboring farms and inter- 
ested business firms. To a considerable extent, the products are 
consumed in the schools, which are almost all boarding insti- 
tutions. 

The school year is the official year established by the Ministry 
of Education — April to December, inclusive. A short holiday 
period comes in July or August and the long “summer” vacation 
covers January, February, and March. Classes are generally of 
45 minutes’ duration, and separated* by a 10-minute interval. In- 
struction is given in Spanish, even in regions that are predomi- 
nantly Quechua or Aymara; but an effort is made to adapt the 
school offering to the needs of the district. 

RUSINESS EDUCATION 

Commercial education ( Education comercial ). — Two types of 
schools provide training in this field: elementary and secondary. 
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The former prepares clerks and minor employees for commercial 
houses ; the latter, skilled personnel. One supervisor for the entire 
country and another for Lima, Callao, and Balnearios, make fre- 
quent visits to the schools, give lectures, observe classes, provide 
friendly orientation, and in numerous other ways endeavor to aid 
the teachers in their work. 

In 1944 there were 16 public business schools in Peru, with 893 
students taught by 119 teachers. In the same year 40 private 
schools were functioning, with 2,724 students and 362 teachers. 

Of the total enrollments, 1,966 students were studying at the ele- 
mentary business*school level — 764 in public and 1,212 in private 
schools. 

Three daily sessions are usually held in the business schools: 
day, evening, and night. Admission to elementary business instruc- 
tion is granted upon completion of the 6-year elementary school 
course, and to secondary business instruction, upon completion of 
' the first 3 years of secondary education. At the elementary level, 
public business schools are free, but schools on the 'secondary level 
have a small fee. Private schools, of course, charge for both types 
of instruction. 

. Plan of atudiea (Plan de eatudioa). s — In April 1945, a new plan 
of studies was inaugurated in the business schools of Peru. The 
lower or elementary offering is a 2-year qotfrse consisting of 33 * 

hours a week distributed among the following subjects: Arithme- 
tic, 6 hours ; Spanish, 4 ; business elements, 3 ; history of Peru and 
civics, 3 ; typewriting, 8 ; penmanship and drawing, 5 ; moral and 
religious education, 2 ; physical education, 4 ; premilitary instruc- 
tion (home economics for girls), 4; supervised study, 9; business 
arithmetic, 4; commercial correspondence, 4; elements of book- 
keeping, 4 ; commercial documents and office practice, 3 ; commer- 
cial and industrial geography of Peru, 3. Evening and night ses- 
sions require 3 years and have no supervised study periods. 

The plan of studies for the business secondary schools, accord- 
ing to the official pronouncement of 1942, established a 3-year 
course for day schools and a 4-year course for evening and night 
classes. In 1944, however, a 4-year course for day schools was 
under discussion and its adoption in 1945 was expected. Table 11 
presents the course of studies as established in 1942. Modifica- 
tions are expected to consist largely of a decrease in the hours a 
week required annually and a greater amount of practical work. 

. * 

•Plane* y Programat para la Edocadfa Coraercial. EdidAn Oficial. Mininerio de EdocadAn 
Public*. Lima, 1942. 
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Table 11. — Plu el utmdtmm fer bulaeM eeeeadary aeheel 


Subject 

’ Hours a week per year 

I 


III 

1 

2 

a 

4 

Typewriting 

2 



Stenography. T 

2 



Bookkeeping and commercial documents 

4 



rnmmerriil and Indiiftrifl geography of Peru 

3 



Business arithmetic 7. .7. .7 

3 

3 

3 

Elements of dvil law 

1 



Business correspondence 

2 

2 


Elements of practical physics 

2 



English 

3 

3 

3 

Stereotyping 


3 


Bookkeeping and accounting ^ 


3 

ir 

Elements of practical chemistry , . .. .T 


2 


Elements of political economy t 


2 


Peruvian business legislation ‘ 


2 


Business practice 


2 

2 

Elements of Peruvian financial lav 



2 

Labor legislation and Peruvian Industrial law 



2 

Merchandising 



3 

Business organisation and administration 



2 

History of commerce 



2 

Advertising and publicity 



2 

Penmanship r 

1 

1 


Moral and reHgiou* education 

1 

1 

1 

Premilitary instruction (Home economics for giris>. /. 

2 

2 

2 

Physical education <* . . 

2 

2 

2 

Supervised study 

3 

5 

3 

Total ^ 

33 

33 

33 
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Diplomat, certificates, and titlet. — Prior to 1942 students who 


completed the elementary course received the diploma or certificate 
of assistant bookkeeper (auxiliar de contabilidad). Those complet- 
ing the second year of the secondary course received the certificate 
of assistant bookkeeper and typist (auxiliar de contabilidad y 
mecandgrafo) ; third year, the certificate of bookkeeper (tenedor 
de libros) , business correspondent (corresponsal), or commercial 
secretary (secretario comercial) ; and fifth year, the title of busi- 
ness accountant (contador mercantil), or of business expert 
(t£cnico de comercio). The new plan will retain these certificates 
and titles, but requirements for obtaining them wili undergo con- 
siderable alterations. 

Examinations . — Bimonthly, semester, promotional, and make- 
up examinations are administered by the school authorities. Pro- 
fessional or title examinations, which are written, oral, and when 
the subjects permit, practical, are given by examining boards ap- 
proved by the Ministry. In the national or public schools this 
board is made up of teachers in the respective school, but for pri- 
vate institutions the members are appointed by the Ministry of 
Education from other staffs. The examination questions and in- 
structions, as well as th* dates on which they are administered, 
are prepared in the k Department of Vocational Education in the 
National Ministry, as is also the case with industrial, agricul- 
tural, and other schools. 
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CHAPTER VI 


HIGHER EDUCATION 



H IGHER EDUCATION IN PERU is carried on in the Greater 
National University of San Marcos, the National Schools of 
Engineering, Agriculture, and Veterinary Science, the Catholic 
University— -all in Lima, and in the National Universities of Are- 
quipa, Cuzco, and T’ujillo. New institutions of higher learning 
may be founded only by legal enactment. According to the Or- 
ganic Law of Education of 1941, all State universities and higher 
technical schools must Be so organized as^to facilitate interchange 
of courses, professors,. publications, and other elements conducive 
to the integration and coordination of higher education in the 
Republic. Only the national or State schools may grant academic 
degrees and titles which qualify the holders to exercise the vari- 
ous professions; but private institutions, by conforming to cer- 
tain requirements, may have official value accorded to their 
diplomas and degrees. 


Aims. — The Greater National University of San Marcos (Uni- 
versidad Nacional Mayor de San Marcos), commonly referred to 
as the University of San Marcos, was founded in Lima in 1551 by 
royal order of Charles V of Spain, as the Greater Royal and Pon- 
tifical University of San Marcos. It aims to provide higher edu- 
cation for the youth of the Republic, to stimulate scientific inves- 
tigation and research, and to foster the diffusion of culture — all 
within a nationalistic frame of reference. 

BuUdinga and ground s. — The University of San Marcos oc- 
cupies a group of old 2-story buildings that form a mammoth 
rectangle enclosing six spacious and well-landscaped connecting 
jptios, each of which is surrounded by faculty offices and class- 
rooms. Originally the Jesuit Novitiate, the cluster of buildings is 
adjacent to the San Carlos Church, the Pantheon of the nation's 
great men. With the much-expanded enrollments in recent years, 
and the creation of new faculties, it has been found necessary to 
utilize space in other parts of Lima: the Medical, Pharmaceutical, 
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and Dental Faculties occupy premises away from the main 
quarters. 

In general, although the classrooms and laboratories are fairly 
well illuminated and ventilated, they are crowded and rather old- 
fashioned. The Medical School, for example, has a great deal of 
modern equipment in its various laboratories — biological chem- 
istry, microbiology, physiology, pharmacology, anatomy and 
nervous pathology, social medicine, and toxicology ; but ordinarily 
only a few students can use these laboratories at a time. Pro- 
fessors connected with the hospitals of Dos de Mayo and the 
Arzobispo Loayza may use the facilities of those institutions. 
Also used in the study and investigation of altitude sicknesses are 
the laboratories of the Institute of Andean Biology and Pathol- 
ogy, one in Lima and one in Huancayo at an altitude of about 
10,692 feet above sea level. 

Article 578 of the Organic Law of Education declared that a 
new University Campus (Cuidad Universitana) should be con- 
structed on grounds to be selected by the Government. Since 1940, 
the sum of 145,000 soles has been set aside annually for the pur- 
chase of an appropriate site. The university has been authorized 
to sell its holdings in the Santa Beatriz real estate development 
area and employ the proceeds in construction. And to make sure 
that the seat of the Republic’s first center of higher learning is in 
keeping with the prestige it enjoys, the Government is opening a 
credit of a million soles for the purpose. 1 

The President (Rector) of the university. — The executive 
head of the University of San Marcos is the president, who must 
be a full or principal-professor, at least 35 years of age, and have 
a minimum of 10 years' 'of experience as university professor. 
Elected by the staff for a 6-year term of office, by secret majority 
vote, he is eligible to re-election provided he devotes full time to 
university service. According to Art 407 of the Organic Law of 
Public Education, a full-time president receives double the salary 
paid one who continues exercising his own private profession. 

The president is the official and legal representative of the uni- 
versity. He determines the educational, disciplinary, administra- 
tive, and economic policies necessary for the functioning and prog- 
ress of the university and the several faculties, and otherwise ad- 
ministers the statute laws and the regulations laid down by the 
^University Council. Once a year, at the opening session, he pre- 
sents a report (memorial of the activities, progress, and status 
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of the institution, a copy of which must he submitted to the Na- 
tional Ministry of Public Education a week in advance. 

* 

The vice-president, whose qualifications are identical with those 
of the president and who is elected in the same manner, at the 
same time and for the same period, takes over the president’s 
duties during his absence from the university. The secretary of 
the university, who is required by law to be a graduate (doctor) 
of one of the faculties, is appointed by the University Council, 
upon nomination by the president. 

University Council (Const jo Universitario). — With member- 
ship consisting* of the president of the university, the deans of the 
faculties,' one principal professor from each faculty, and the sec- 
retary of the university as secretary, the University Council is 
charged with the government and supervision of the institution as 
a whole. It determines the general regulations of the university 
and the regulations of its various dependencies. It approves the 
internal regulations of the faculties and institutes. Upon nomina- 
tion by the president it appoints the administrative personnel of 
bodies which are independent of the faculties. It creates and elim- 
inates teaching and administrative positions ; grants leaves of ab- 
sence; proposes legislation concerning the university; establishes 
tuition, examination, laboratory, title, degree, certificate, and 
other student' fees; determines and controls the official university 
publications; establishes, eliminates, sections, and combines in- 
structional offerings, at the proposal of the respective faculty; 
prepares the annual budget and administers the property and in- 
come of the university ; and exercises numerous other highly im- 
portant administrative and advisory functions in all areas of uni- 
versity interest. 

University Assembly ( Asamblea Universitario). — This body 
is made up of the 18 principal professors of each faculty. It elects 
the president (rector) and the vice-president (vice-rectof) by 
secret ballot and upon occasion, accepts their resignation. 

. . M 

Faculties and other divisions. — The University consists of the 
following faculties: (1) Law; (2) Medicine; (3) Letters* and 
Education; (4) Sciences; (5) Economic and Commercial 
Sciences; (6) Pharmacy; and (7) Dentistry. A Faculty of The- 
ology (Teologia) also exists as a separate legal entity of. official 
character for the study of higher ecclesiastics. It id governed by 
its own regulations and is authorized to confer degrees in the- 
ology and canon law, which must be recorded in the Mihisti 
Public Education. An annual State subsidy of 15,000 so U 
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* * 

vided for the activities of this faculty. Other dependencies t>f the 
university are the museums of Archaeology and of Natural His- 
tory; the Central Library; and the departments of Physical Edu- 
cation, Cultural Extension, Student Welfare, and Publications. 
The university is authorized to create other institutes, bureaus, 
and dependencies in keeping with its nature. 

- Each faculty is governed by a dean and a professorial council 
composed of all full professors in the faculty who have more than 
7 years of service. The Professorial Council formulates the fac- 
ulty regulations for University Council approval ; establishes the 
plan of study and the content of the various courses; elects the 
dean and the other representative on the University Council; 
evaluates titles and degrees conferred by other institutions, and 
in general regulates the internal operation of the faculty.. The 
dean is the executive officer, with duties corresponding within the 
faculty to those of the president in the university as a whole. 

Staff (Lob Catedraticos ). — The University of San Marcos has 
five types of - professors. Head titular professors (catedr&ticos 
principales titulares.) are those who have charge of a particular 
subject field. Associate titular professors (catedr&ticos auxiliares 
titulares) collaborate with the head professors in the teaching 
and take charge of their work during their absence. Temporary 
professors (catedr&ticos interinps) are appointed as heads or as 
associates, when no titulars are available, for a period not to ex- 
ceed 1 academic year. Special professors (catedr&ticos extra* 
ordinarios) are appointed to teach -special or supplementary 
courses. Assistants (catedr&ticos adscritos) are graduates of the 
faculty with the degree of doctor, whose theses have been pro- 
nounced outstanding and who have been added to the staff by vote 
of the Professorial Council to help with examinations, grading of 
papers, and the like. They receive no salary, but work for the 
experience and prestige attached to auchjln appointment. 

In 1944, the Faculty of Medicindnad 26 head and 9 acting head 
titular professors, 29 associate professors, 1 special professor, 3 
seminar heads, 7 dissection men (prosectores), 40 clinic heads, 57 
practical work heads, 12 consultorium heads, 12 laboratory heads, 

5 X-Ray room heads, 10 technicians, 63 assistants, and 1 aid. The 
Faculty of Law had 3 honorary, 38 head titular, and 1 associate 
professors and 1 assistant. In the Faculty of Economic and Com- 
mercial Sciences there were 22 head titular, 4 associate, 3 special, ' 
and one assistant professors. In the Faculty of Letters and Edu- 
cation there were 23 head titular, 4 associate, and 2 special pro- 
fessors. In the Faculty of Pharmacy there were 8 head titular, 6 
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associate, And 1 special professors, and 5 heads of practical labor- 
atory work. Figures were not available for the Faculties of 
Science and Dentistry. . . 

All professors must, by law, be native Peruvians, more than 25 
years of age, physically fit and of sound moral character, hold the 
doctor’s degree in the field in which they teach, and fulfill the 
special qualifications established by the respective faculty regula- 
tions. Head-titular professors must be prominent figures in their 
field and have at least 3 years of experience as associate or tempo- 
rary professor or the equivalent They may be appointed directly 
or oy competitive examination. If they devote their full time to 
university work and publish their couree-lessons withip a specified 
period bf time, they may teach in more than 2 related fields. All 
professors are required by law to be punctual and regular in class 
attendance, but teacher absenteeism is a serious problem with 
which student committees frequently confront the deans of the 
various faculties. Article 493 of the Orgahic Law of Education de- 
clares that “professors who neglect their work, incur in serious 
infractions of their university obligations or in excessive absences 
from classes — 30 percent of the yearly quota being regarded as 
excessive — will be relieved of their positions.” 

Salaries . — Titular professors receive 250 soles per month ; spe- 
cial and assistant professors, 150 soles. Salaries are fixed by the 
University Council, with automatic increases every 5 years. All 
instructional staff members and other personnel of the university 
enjoy the benefits of insurance, retirement, and pension granted 
to State employees. The normal retirement age is 70 years. Tem- 
porary and part-time teachers are insured during tlteir period of 
service. 

Scholastic year and day r — The university opens on the first 
work day of April and closes on the 31st of December. Summer 
sessions are not regarded as a part of the regular university year. 
Classes are held daily from 8 or 8 :30 ajn. to 5 or 6 pjn. in all 
faculties, ahd in some cases night classes are also offered. Satur- 
day afternoon is generally free. Lecture periods are of 60 min- 
utes’ duration, with a 10-minute interval between classes. Sum- 
mer Vacation is observed in January, February, and March and a 
shorter holiday period, in the latter part of July and the first 
week or so in August. Several other holidays are celebrated 
during the year. 

Admission requirements . — To enter the Faculties of Letters 
and of Science of the University of San Marcos the student must 
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be at least 17 years of age; show completion of the 5 years of 
secondary education ; and successfully pass the entrance examina- 
tions established by the respective faculty. Students who fail to 
pass the entrance examinations in one national university may 
not obtain admission to another in the same year.* 

To enter the Faculty of Law, the first 2 general culture years of 
• • the Letters Faculty is required. For admission to the Faculty of 
Medicine, the first 2 years of the Science Faculty are required. 
-The Faculties of Dentistry and of Pharmacy each requires 1 year 
of the Science Faculty course. The Faculty of Economic and Com- 
mercial Sciences requires 1 year of preparation in the Faculty of 
Letters for all students working toward the baccalaureate and the 
doctorate. Students desiring only certificates in the various fields 
of the commercial section of this faculty, however, are admitted 
direct from the secondary school, upon successful performance in 
special entrance examinations. 

> Any faculty may deny admission to students who have failed 
the year’s work two consecutive times, and a student who has 
failed in two or more courses during a given year may not enroll 
for the next higher year’s work. Students from foreign institu- 
tions of higher learning may receive credit for their . studies as 
provided by the respective faculty regulations. \Vomen are ac- 
, cepted for adihission on the same basis as men. 

ScholcnrthipM.' — Two scholarships are offered annually by the 
university to students of each national secondary school, for the 
first 2 years of study in the Faculties of Letters and of Science. 
Candidates for these awards must: (a) be native Peruvians; (b) 
be economically poor; (c) be excellent students in at least half of 
their secondary school subjects; and (d) attain a score of excel- 
lent in the entrance examinations. The two students who attain 
the grade of excellent in all their courses for the university year 
are exempted from registration and examination fees the follow- 
ing year. The first student in each year’s class to make a grade of 
excellent in all his courses, is exempted from payment of the 
degree or diploma fee. 

The individual faculties grant awards for performance in each 
subject, and may give additional scholarships to worthy and 
needy Peruvian students in the different years of qtudy. These 
scholarships are for 1 year, but may be renewed. The total num- 
ber may not exceed 10 percent of the faculty enrollment In the 
education budget for 1944, reciprocating similar action on the 
part of the United States Government, 60,000 soles were desig- 
nated for Peruvian university scholarships for students from the 
United States. 

, r* 
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Student feet. — Matriculation, examination, promotion, di- 
ploma, degree, and title fees are determined by the professorial 
council of the respective faculties ahd are relatively small. Illus- 
trative of the types and amounts of student fees are the follow- 
ing: Matriculation fees in law are 60 soles; in dentistry, 100 
soles; medicine, 130 soles. Those for promotional examinations in 
law are 60 and in dentistry and medicine, 100 each. Fees for the 
bachelor’s degree in law are 130 soles; in economic and commer- 
cial science, 120; medicine, 136. Fees for doctoral studies may 
not exceed by more than 60 percent those established for the 
baccalaureate and professional levels. The degree and diploma of 
the doctorate generally involves a charge of 160 soles. 

In the Faculty of Medicine a fee of 340 soles is charged for the 
title of physician-surgeon ; 160, for the doctor of medicine degree; 
and 166, for obstetric nurse. Fees in the Faculty of Dentistry are 
340 soles for the degree find title of dental surgeon ; in the Fac- 
ulty of Law, 310 soles for the title of lawyer. 

Revalidation of foreign credit. — Except in the case of countries 
with which reciprocal agreements have been made, students de- 
siring credit for work taken in foreign universities are examined, 
year for year, before admission is granted to the University of 
San Marcos. For the transfer of such credits the following re- 
quirements obtain : ( 1 ) passport and other credentials of citizen- 
ship and respectability; (2) proof that the course of study pur- 
sued in the foreigil institution is similar to that of the faculty to 
which admission is desired; (3) a legal transcript or diploma; 
(4) receipt for the payment of the San Marcos revalidation fee; 
(6) fulfillment of regulations concerning examinations involved; 
and (6) ability of the candidate to read and understand Spanish. 
The fee for regular students is 100 soles for each year of study 
for which credit is granted. 

In the case of foreigners whose title was acquired in a country 
with which Peru has no reciprocal agreement, the Dental Faculty 
of San Marcos University charges a fee of 1,600 soles for the re- 
validation of the degree in dental surgery; for Peruvians, the 
charge is 800 soles. For native and nationalized citizens of Peru 
and for foreigners with titles or degrees from countries witfr 
which reciprocal agreements have been effected, the revalidation 
fee is 360 soles. 

For revalidation of titles attained in countries, with which Peru 
has no reciprocal agreement medical doctors pay a fee of 2,300 
soles; Peruvian, a fee of 1,000 soles. Obstetric nurses or mid- 
wives (obstetrices) from these countries pay a fee of 600 soles; 
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•Peruvians, a fee of 300 soles. From a country with which Peru 
has reciprocal agreement, foreigners and Peruvians both pay 200 
soles for revalidation service. 

+ 

Enrollment*— Combined enrollments in the University of San 
Marcos in 1944 totaled 4,118, distributed among the faculties and 
* schools as follows: Medicine, 1,036; obstetrics, 167 ; science, 900; 
letters, 366; education, 347; economic and commercial sciences, 
480; laws, 446; pharmacy (1943), 230; dentistry, 167. 

Student welfare . — Thfe University of San Marcos has no dormi- 
tories. Students live at home, with relatives, or in rooming and 
boarding houses — usually 'as close to the university as possible. 
Student life as known in the United States, is practically non- 
existent .Each faculty has' a sports department or section which 
serves as a stimulus to physical and social activities, and a Fac- 
ulty Club (Centro) which offers possibilities for cultural advan- 
tages in line largely with the interests of the students of the 
respective faculty! * * 

Student health, learning, and general welfare are the concesn 
of the Department of Student Welfare, a university organization. 
A director, appointed by the University Council upon the nomin& 
tion of the president, is responsible for its activities. The Depart- 
ment comprises four sections: information, admissions, medical 
services, and statistics. The information section provides informa- 
tion of all kinds solicited by prospective and actual students, as 
well as by individuals and organizations of the Republic at large 
and abroad. The admissions section has charge of student admis- 
sions, helping the student with the forms required for the en- 
trance examinations, classification, contact with examining 
boards, and filing of examination results. The statistical section 
handles the statistical d$ta concerning the students, including 
names, personal attributes, class records, and activities; and 
checks the monthly reports submitted by the various faculties in 
connection with attendance and other routine matters. 

The medical service section oVersees the health of all students. 
It gives the preliminary medical examination for university en- 
trance and the periodic exatftaations deemed necessary for all 
students for the conservatiolror regaining of health. As a de- 
pendency of this section, a clinic functions for the diagnosis 
and treatment of student illnesses. The services (free to needy 
students) include X-Ray, dental, general medical, and eye-ear- 
nose-and-throat treatments. 

Studiee, degree*, and title *. — Each faculty determines its own 
plans and courses of studies, which are then approved by the Uni- 
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versity Council. The courses may be either semester or year 
courses, and all faculties must offer elective woVk. For the upper- 
•» level students, seminars must be conducted, with compulsory at- 
tendance. All students are required To attend a minimum of 70 
percent of the classes and laboratory work for which they regis- 
ter, but no student may take in any 1 year the complete year's 
work in more than 2 faculties. In the Faculties of Letters and of 
Science the study of a foreign language, preferably English, is 
obligatory. 

Basically, each faculty confers the degrees of bachelor and of 
doctor. Other diplomas and titles, however, are also granted. Fol- 
lowing are the diplomas, degrees, and titles conferred in the Uni- 
versity of San Marcos, by faculty, with the study requirements 
for each : 

FACULTY OF LETTERS ANB EBl'CATIOSf 
( FACt’LTAD RE LETRAJS Y PER AGOGI A ) 

Bachelor of Letters (Bachiller en Letraa) : 

Regutrctrtcni* — the 2-year General Culture course, plus specified 
subjects of specialisation. ^ 

f)octor of Letters (Doctor en Letraa) : ° 

Requirement*— 2 years beyond the baccalaureate. The Doctorate is 
taken in one of -the following major fields: philosophy, history, 
literature, and education. 

.Secondary School Teacher (Profeaor de Segunda §nsenanza) : 

Requirement $ — Same as for Doctor of Letters, with major in edu- 
cation. 

* 

« •* 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE (FACULTAR RE CIENClAS)* * 

Bachelor of Science (Bachiller en Cieneias) : 

Requirements — 2 years of study in one of the following sections: 
mathematical science, physics and chemistry, physics and geology, 

‘ . and biology. 

Doctor of Science (Doctor en Cieneias) : 

Requirements — 2 years beyond the baccalaureate, in one of the 
major fields or sections. 

w . ' ' ! 

This Faculty also grants diplomas as follows: “Chemist,” upon 
completion of the 4-yeaj course in the Physics and Chemistry sec- 
tion; “Expert in Meteorology” (or Geology, Petroleum, or Coal), 
upon completion of the 4-year course in the Physics and Geology 
section ; and “Expert in Topography,” upon completion of the 4- 
year course in the Mathematics section. 

FACULTY OF LAW (FACULTAR RE RERECHO)* 

Bachelor of Law (Bachiller en Derteho) : 

Requirement a — The 2-year General Culture course in the Faculty of 
Letters and Education, and 8 years in the Faculty of Law. 
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Title of Lawyer (Titulo de Abogado): 

Requirements —' The 2-year General Culture course in the Faculty of 
Letters and Education, and 5 years of study in the Faculty of 
Law, including 2 years of forensic practice. 

Doctor of Law ( Doctor en Derecho ) : 

Requirement s — Same as for Lawyer, plus an additional year of 
specialised study. This degree is conferred in either Public Law 
or Private Law, the latter field requiring the title of Abogado for 
admission. 








FACULTY OF MEEHTNE (FACI’LTAO »E MUICINA)i 

Bachelor of Medicine (Bachiller en Medicina) : 

Requirement* — The first 2 premedical years of the Faculty of 
Science, 6 years in the Faculty of Medicine and enrolled status in 
the 6th year. A thesis and a comprehensive examination are also 
required. 

Physician Surgeon (Medico Cirujano) : 

Requirement*— The first 2 premedical years of the Faculty of 
Science, the 7 years of the Faculty of Medicine, the baccalaureate, 
and approval before examination boards in medicine, surgery, 
specialties, and hygiene and l&gal medicine. 

Doctor of Medicine (Doctor en Medicina) : 

The degree of physician surgeon, plus an additional 
year, of study; a thesis dealing with original investigation; de- 
fense of the thesis and an examination. 

Doctor of Sanitation (Medico Sanitario) : 

Requirements — The first 2 premedical years in the Faculty of Sci- 
ence, 7 years in the Faculty of Medicine, l 'year in the School of 
Sanitary- Doctors, and a thesis. During this last year students re- 
ceive a 600- sol viaticum. 

' Obstetrics Nurse or Midwife (Obstetris) : 

Requirement* — Completion of the 5 years of secondary education 
and of the 8-year course in the School of Obstetrics. 

FACULTY ECONOMIC AND COMMERCIAL SCIENCES 
(FACULTAO OK CIENCIAS ECONOMICAS Y COMEKCIALBS ) t 

Bachelor oKEco/iomic and Comn^rcial Science (Bachiller en Ciencias 
Econdmicas y Comerciales) : 

. Requirements — l year of the General Culture course in the Faculty 
of Letters and Education and 2 years in the Faculty of Economic 
and Commercial Sciences. 

Doctor of Economic and Commercial Sciences (Doctor en Ciencias 
Ec0n6mica8 y Comerciales) : 

Requirements — Same as for baccalaureate, plus 8 years. 

Title of Publie Accountant (Titulo de Contador Ptiblico) : 

Requirements— 1 year of General Culture in the Faculty of Letters 
and Education, plus 8 years of specialised study. 

Certificate of Studies in Consular Service (Certificado de Estudioe en el 
Servicio Consular) : 

Requirements — Completion of secondary education and 2 years qf 
study in the Consular Service section. 
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I 

Certificate of Studiee in Public Administration (Certjflcado de Estudios 
en el Servicio de la Admin istracidn Pdblica) : 

Requirement* — Completion of secondary education and 2 years of 
study in Public Administration. 

Certificate of Studies in Statistics (Certiflcado de Estudios en el Ser- 
vicio de Estadlstica) : 0 

Requirement* — Completion of secondary education and- 2 years of 

study in Statistics. 

FACULTY 0F F1ABMACV (FACULTAi BE FAMMAC1A)* 

Bachelor of Pharmacy (Bachiller en Farmacia) : 

Requirement* — 1 year of prepharmaceutical work in the Faculty of 
Science, and 2 years of study in the Faculty of Pharmacy. 

Pharmacist (Farmaciutico) : 

Requirements — l year of prepharmaceutical work in the Faculty of 
Science, and 4 years of study in practical work in the Faculty of 
Pharmacy. t 

FACULTY OF BRNTISm (FACULTAO OB OOO.YTOLOCIA ) * 

Dental Surgeon (Cirujano Dentists): 

Requirement s — 1 year of predental "ktudy in th,e Faculty of Science, 
and 4 years of study and practical work in the Faculty of Den- 
tistry. 

Degrees and titles conferred in 1942 were: Letters and educa- 
tion — 23 degrees, 4 titles; sciences — 7 degrees, 3 titles; lau > — 60 
degrees, 63 titles; medicine — 91 degrees, 133 titles; economics— 9 
degrees, 7 titles. 

Foreign languages.— The teaching of foreign languages is car- 
ried on in the Institute of Linguistics and Philology (Institute de 
Linguistics y Filologia). Ability to read and translate the lan- 
guage are the principal objectives of the instruction, as lack of 
time and excessive numbers of students render impossible the de- 
velopment of the ability to speak and write, which, according to 
the. teachers, is a more desirable aim. A foreign language, prefer- 
ably English, which -^was made compulsory in all secondary 
schools in 1944 (p. 23), is required during the first 2 years in both 
the Letters andthe Science Faculties. 

Language instruction is given a cultural emphasis, being re- 
garded as a means of acquiring a knowledge of the civilization — 
the literature, philosophy, history, scientific progress, and social 
conditions of the people who speak the language studied. Further, 
language is used as an aid in specialization, the students of each 
faculty being assigned books related to their respective major 
fields with respect to vocabulary, content, and author. Tq this lat- 
ter end, the Institute* edits for class use small pamphlets contain- 
ing brief literary, philosophical , and scientific articles, with gram- 
matical and vocabulary exercises prepared by the teachers. In 
1944 there were nine foreign language teachers in the Institute. 
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Military instruction. — Military training is compulsory for all 
university students of Peru, including those' of higher technical 
schools, such as the Engineering School and the School of Agricul- 
ture and Veterinary Medicine. No degree, title, or certificate may 
be granted until the requirements in this field are met. The Min- 
istry of War, in agreement with the University Council, regulates 
this instruction and determines the military rank in the Army, 
Reserve to be given to the student. 




Representative courses of stjidy.' — In the University of San 
Marcos, as in all other national universities and institutions of 
higher learning in Peru, the offerings of the various faculties are 
determined by the respective professorial ’councils, subject to the 
approval of a superior council — in the University of San Marcos, 
the University Council. Representative of the course require- 
ments. for degrees and titles are those presented in tables 12 and 
13 for the Faculty of Economic and Commercial Sciences and the 
Faculty of Letters and Education, respectively. 

Methods and textbooks. — As in most universities in the world, 
the lecture method predominates in Peruvian universities. Class 
discussions, questioning, demonstrations, and practical assign- 
ments, however, are increasingly employed. The full professors 
are required to publish their courses within 6 years after appoint- 
ment and to modernize them 1 at least every 6 years; so that to a 
considerable extent textbooks, at least in detailed outline form, 
are available. In the Faculty of Science they are obligatory. Sev- 
eral bookstores are located in the immediate vicinity of the Uni- 
versity of San Marcos and are well patronised by the students. 

Examinations and grading . — Every 2 or 3 months during the 
scholastic year tests are given dealing with the work covered in 
each course during that period and the instructors assign grades 
of passing or failure, which are averaged at the end of the year to 
determine the classwork grade. Annually, during a period speci- 
fied by law and under regular examining boards, p^nbtional 
examinations of a comprehensive (global) character are adminis- 
tered. They are written, oral, or practical. To be eligible for 'these, , 
the student is required to have paid all his university fees, to have 
completed all his class and laboratory or practical assignment!}, 
and tOTiave had no more than one course failure during the year. 
The examining board consists of from 3 to 5 members, each of 

whom assigns ‘a grade on a scale of from 1 to 20. These individual 

- ( 

■Course* of (tally for other faculties in the University 41 San Marco* are on file in the U. S. 
dtffce ofr^tducation, Washington, D, C. 

t 
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Table 13. — Pragraua •! staples far the daetarata la the Faealty 
al Eeaaaailc and Caa»aierelal Sciences, 1944 


Subject 

Hours a week per school year 

1 1 " 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

« 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

; * 

1 (irnrral ( uilure . (Taken in the Faculty of 
Letters and Education) 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 r 






Spanish elocution and composition 

3 





History of civilisation 



... m 


History of Peru 














3 










j Foreign language 

St>fciaiiud sludits: (Taken in the Faculty 
! of Economic and Commercial Sciences) 

3 

3 

l 

3 





Commercial history and geography 






3 



3 

y ^ ^ * ft M Jk t, „ n 1_ * m jb n rit It IVI t i/' 




i Commercial and banking aninfnetic 








3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



. . 










3 








V fc - - - * — J 1 ^ mm 1 m t ,v/a 2 a | f |/\M 


, 







3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


3 i 

i — 1—1 M n J iiArreil mill hafnQl IM 





Financial and actuarial ijiatnernaiaa. 
Government organisation and accourwinc 










A i 

Agricultural economy (1 semester) and 
elements of international law (1 semester) 




1 




3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

‘ 3 


Consular and customs legislation of Peru 











General and Peruvian economic geography 
Technical and practical hanking (1 sem- 
ester) and commercial psychology (l 

















Economic and financial history of Peru 





3 

3 

3 

3 












General economic and financial history . 



21 

21 

18 

18 

18 

18 
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examiner’s grades are then averaged for the examination grade, 
which is given equal weight with the classwork mark in the deter- 
mination of the final year-grade indicated as follows: 1 to 5, fail- 
ure (reprobado) ; 6 to 10, conditioned (aplazado) ; 11 to 18, good 
(bueno) ; and 19 and 20, excellent (sobresaliente). 

the level of study for the doctorate, promotional examina- 
tions are usually omitted ; but a final comprehensive examination 
for the degree is administered in addition to the requirement of an 

oral defense of the thesis. 

r 

Library . — Each faculty of the University of San Marcos has a 
specialized library of seyera!%ousand volumes for the. use. of its 
$taff and students. The Central Library of the University (Bib1io- | 
teca Central de la Universidad) is open to students, faculty, and 
’ alumni and contains approximately 60,000 volumes; 100,000 na- 
tional and foreign magazines, reviews, and pamphlets ; and 2,600 
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*€axxiidates tor the baccalaureate degree are required to take work in economics in addition to the general culture years. 
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original theses. The largest foreign-language collection consists 
of books in English donated by the Carnegie Foundation. French 
and Italian collections come next in the order named. About 1,000 
volumes are works of the early and medieval church fathers, in 
Latin, on theology and the outstanding personnel of the early 
Roman Catholic Church. The holdings in the field of social sciences 
are especially numerous and up to date. 

Authorities over the library are the President of the Univer- 
sity, the University Council, the Library Supervisor, and the Di- 
rector. Other employees total 19. There are 4 departments: acces- 
sions, cataloging, reference, and circulation. In 1944, the process 
of modernization according to the Dewey Classification System 
was under way. The Central Library offers daily, Sunday, and 
v evening service. 

During the first semester of 1944, day service was rendered to 
29,455 readers, distributed as follows: Agriculture and veterinary, 
85; fine arts, 240; economic sci^ices, 1,290; exact, physical, and 
natural sciences, 8,400; law, 4,&9; pharmacy, 17; engineering, ' 
210 ; letters and education, 10,288 ; medicine, 893 ; dentistry, 25 ; 
and miscellaneous, 3,778. Evening readers, in the* 2 months dur- 
ing which this service was available, totaled 2,801. Books loaned 
for home reading numbered 5,408.: to professors, 627 ; to stu- 
dents, 3,882; to alumni, and others, 899. Foreign-language vol- 
umes used during this same semester were : English, 522 ; French, 
92; Italian, 35; German, 13; Portuguese, 12. Most popular sub- 
jects were: History of Peru, with 2,199 readers; education, 1,649; 
chemistry, 1,422; anatomy, 1,261; civil law, 1,152; physiology and 
hygiene, 1,014. 

Publication ». — Each faculty publishes a Review, the textbooks 
of its staff members, bulletins, and other minor items pertaining 
to its activities. The Faculty of Law publishes Anales de la Facul- 
tad de Derecho, Revista de Derecho y Ciencias Politicos, and Bole- 
tin del Seminario. The Faculty of Medicine publishes Anales de la 
Facultad de Medicina, Revista de ‘N euro-Psiquiatrxa, Anales de la 
Clinica Quirurgica, and subsidizes the publication of the Revista 
de la Sociedad de Otorinolaringo\ogia y Oftalmologia. 
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CHAPTER VII 

OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER LEARNING i 

WN ADDITION to the University of San Marcos, Peru, as indi- 
cated on p. 49, has seven other institutions of higher learning : 
The National School of Engineering, the National School of Agri- 
culture, the National School of Veterinary Science, the National 
University of Arfequipa, the National University of Cuzco, the 
National University of Trujillo, and the Pontifical Catholic Uni- 
versity of Peru. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ENGINEERS 
(ESCURLA NACIONAL HE INGENIEROS ) 

% The National Schook of Engineers occupies the old 2-story “Es- 
piritu Santo” building in downtown Lima, but a 36-hectare estate 
has been purchased for the school by the Government and work 
has already begun on a new and up-to-date plant. In 1944 the 
building fun^ amounted to more than 1,250,000 soles. 1 

Administration and control . — Prior to the passage of the Or- 
ganic Law of Public Education in 1941, the National School of 
Engineers was a dependency of the Ministry of Promotion and 
Public Works (Fomento y Obras Publicas). It now enjoys a con- 
siderable measure of autonomy. At the proposal of its Profes- 
sorial Council, it may be incorporated into the National Univer- 
sity of San Marcos as & Faculty of Engineering. As in the case 
of the University of San Marcos, the other national universities, 
and the National Schools of Agriculture and Veterinary Medicine, 
Government appropriations for the School of Engineers come 
through the national budgetary allotment for public education. In 
1943 it amounted to 622,220 soles. This sum was raised in 1944 to 
682,220 soles, and an extra appropriation of 100,000 soles was 
granted for the industrial chemistry laboratory. 

As presently organized, administration is the Responsibility of 
the Director, who corresponds to a combination of university 
president and faculty dean; the Professorial Council, which some- 

"Boletin de la Eacuela Nadonal dejngcnierc. Serle I'll, Totno XVII. Abril, Mayo, y Junlo de 
1944. Lima, 1944. p. 4. 
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what resembles the University Assembly and the Faculty Profes- 
sorial Board, and the Superior Council,* which corresponds almost 
completely to the University Council,* The Minister of Public 
Education is chairman of the Superior Council. 

Major field* and ins tru c ti onal procedures. — The National 
School of Engineers provides complete preparation fo(r the engi- 
neering profession in the fields of civil, mining, electrical-mechan- 
ical, aeronautical-mechanical, architectural, chemical, , and sani- 
tary engineering. A 5-year plan of studies, which is tending to- 
ward augmentation, includes both theoretical and practical work. 
Practical exercises and activities are taken throughout the year, 
in both the school and the vacation periods, and include labora- 
tory and shop work, assignments in the field, in mining and in- ' 
dustrial organizations, and in public \*4>rks. Upon completion of 
the full course, the student ^prepares an original thesis which, 
when approved and duly defended, qualifies him to the. title of 
' engineer (ingeniero) in his field of specialization. 

Courses of study. — Offerings in the various areas of specializa- 
tion are subject to frequent change in line with the advances made . 
in the respective field of engineering. There are no electives. The 
program for the first year is identical for all students, irrespec- . 
tive of major intentions, and consists of the following subjects : 
Arithmetic and algebra (review), 3 hours a week; geometry and 
trigonometry, 8 ; chemistry, 2 ; descriptive geometry, 2 ; differen- 
tial and integral calculus, 2; analytic geometry, 2; physics, 2; 
French and English, each 2; drawing, 8; and military instruction, 

3. Each subject, except French and English, further requires 1 
hour -of practical work. Illustrative of the engineering course re- 
quirements, from the second year on, is the plan of studies in sani- 
tary engineering, presented in table 14. 

Fees . — Registration is by semester, the fee being 100 soles, sub- 
ject to increase by action of the Professorial Board. Other fees 
are: Entrance "examination, 30 soles; laboratory, 30 soles; topog- 
raphy shop; 15 soles ; and diploma, 250 soles. Textbooks, paper, in- 
struments, make-up examinations, room and bohrd, are, of course, 
further necessary expenditures* 

Admission requirements . — Admission is granted on the same 
basis as to the national universities — an age of at least 17 years, 
secondary school certificate, and successf 
entrance examinations covering secondary 


’Ley Ortf&nict de Edttcaci6n Publica. Art. 611-615. Vima, 1941. 
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' T«We 1 4. — Plaa ml mtmdimm Imr the degree !■ 
Miliary eaglaeerlng 


Subject 

Hours a week per school year 

II 

III 

■\ ' IV 

V 

Class- 

work 

Practice 

Class- 
! worn 

Practice 

Class- 

work 

Practice 

Class- 
1 work 

Practice ; 

1 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

4 

, Rational mcchancia. . . 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 







Inorganic chemistry . 
Organic chemistry. . . . 
Infinitesimal calculus 
Phytic* 







1 

3 





1 

4 







General topography . 







Materials and general 
construction 







Biology 








English 








French 








Drawing 

Military instruction. 
Strength of materials 

6 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 j 

Hydraulics and hydraulic 
machines 








Industrial materials. . . 








Physico-chcmistry . . . 








Qualitative Analysis 



15 





General architecture 







Political and industrial 
economics 








Elements of climatology, 
ventilation, and air- 
conditioning 







I 

Transmission and prevention 
of contagious diseases. . . 







• * ■ i 

Sanitary engineering. . . 




2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 




Thermodynamics. . . . 








Graphic statics .. .. 








Irrigation and drainage 








1 \ r Reinforced concrete 








Residentiawarchi lecture . 








Economic- engineering 



. 





Bacteriology 





2 



Highwayfcjbd traffic safety. . 







Applied geology 







■r 

Water, gas, and other 
analyses 

I PITA 1 f» fi fTi r% n tr 


, * ( 



9 



cuKinirnns 

Sanitary legislation 

Cltv nlnnnma 







i 

i 

1 

2 
2 

1 

2 

1 

2 . 
1 


V^IS/ ymUUIKIKa ■••••«,. , 

Special and anti-seismic 
construction , 

|T1|W^f f{^al ffltrinasrl n » 








uauiui engineering 

Industrial and mining 
insurance 

♦ 







Investigation and analysis 
of poisonous foods and 
substances 



• 




9 

Special complements of 
sanitary engineering 
(plumbing, sewage systems, 
etc.) 


■ 





Public health engineering. . . 







*-*, 

Bacteriological analysis * 
Military engineering. . . 
Mine hygiene. . 







Total ‘ 

18 

20 

18 

16 

20 

14 

1 

16 

14 


sition, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, physics, and 
chemistry. Other requirements for admission to the university 
are: Birth certificate, evidence of good moral Character! sound 
healtii, three passport-size photographs, and the school treasurer's 
receipts for payment of all entrance fees. Candidates who do not 
fail in more than two subjects are accepted, unless the number 
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successful is excessive, in which esse an oral examination is held 
to weed out the less promising. 

Peruvian and foreign students may enter advanced years of 
study by presenting proof of Fihving passed courses corresponding 
to the lower years in an institution with a plan of studies similar 
to that of the National School of Engineers. 

Preparatory and postgraduate offerings. — Through new regu- 
lations* approved by the Superior Council, a preparatory section 
may be maintained in the school, administered independently , and 
taught by other than school personnel, but with School regulation 
and supervision. Advanced courses for postgraduates, either se- v 
mester or year, may also be offered in one or more subjects re- 
lated to the various fields of specialization. 

Examinations, promotion, and grading system. These ele- 
ments of higher education are practically identical with those of 
the University of San Marcos (p. 60). Grades in the School of 
Engineers may range from 1 to 18, as^follows: 1 to 9, failure 
(mafo) ; 10 to 14, good (bueno) ; 16 and 16, very good (excel- 
ente) ; and 17 and 18, outstanding or honor (sobresaliente). 

In the first year the studies are divided into 3 periods, weighted 
1, 2, and 3, respectively. The grade for the year is the average 
of the 3 periods computed according to the established weight- . . 
ings. The upper years are divided into 2 periods of study, with 

* weightings of 1 and 2, respectively, and final grades are calculated 

accordingly. . ' ‘ - 

A minimum of 10 is required in each subject for promotion. 
Students repeating the year’s work through failure in only one 
subject are required to attend all classes, practical exercises, and 

* field trips, but need take only the one final examination.. If the 
student is repeating the year’s work after having failed in more 
than one subject, he is required to take all the final examinations 
of the year. . 

Sckool year and day.— The .official scholastic year— April 
through December — is observed, with classes 6 days a week from 
8 a.m. to 12 neon and from 2 to 6 p.m. Extra classes may be held 
at hours fixed by the Director. During vacations, classes are held 
only in the morning. 

Enrollments. — The extent to which the National School of En- 
gineers is meeting the demand for trained personnel in the various 
fields of engineering is shown in table 16. Attendance during the 
years 1940-44 averaged above 80 percent. . \ . 

’ •Reglwnento de la EactttU Nadonal de Injenltro*. Lima*. 1944. p. 10-11. Mimeo. 
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Table I S. — Earallneata, by year, la the Natleaal Seheel 
af Eaglaeere, UHhlbM 


Year 

Number of students In each year's class 

! 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

i 

r 

Applicants 

1st 

New students 
accepted 

New students, 
plus repeaters 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

1040 

261 

62 

87 

61 

46 

36 

26 

255 j 

1041 

238 

67 

99 

66 

69 

43 

34 

293 i 

1942 

340 

104 

143 

66 

65 

63 

43 „ 

369 ; 

1943 

427 

112 

166 

92 

62 

64 

51 

424 1 

1944 

— . i 

* ’ • 

267 

117 

03 

66 

63 

687 

\ 


Teaching staff and salaries. — Identical age and other general 
requirements for staff members obtain in this School as for the 
University of San Marcos and the other national universities 
(p. 63). Specific qualifications are: An appropriate title con- 
ferred by a university or higher technical institute and a mini- 
mum of 6 years of professional experience. The experience re- 
quirement. may be waived in the case of professors whose in- 
struction does not involve professional practical exercises. In 
1944 the teaching faculty consisted of 82 head titular professors, 
6 heads of practical activities, 8 .temporary professors, and 7 
specially contracted foreigners. 

. . Salaries are regulated to the number of hours of class and 
practical work and to the years of service in the School as pro- 
fessor of a given course. 

» <i 

Library and laboratories. — The school has a library of some 
16,000 volumes, which are almost exclusively technical in nature, 
and a/air number of scientific reviews and reports. A daily aver- 
age of 68 readers is recorded. There are also 9 laboratories, in- 
cluding docimasy or chemical analysis of minerals (with individ- 
ual work tables), organic chemical analysis pnd synthesis (with 
individual work tables), industrial analysis and research (with 
individual work tables), physico-chemistry (being started), elec- 
tricity and electrical measurement, metallurgy (antiquated equip- 
ment), petroleum (basic apparatus recently acquired) t construc- 
tion materials (incomplete), and micropetrology. Museums of 
mineralogy, petrology, and paleontology afford acquaintance with 
national specie^ A physics cabinet contains materials utilizable 
in elementary physics, and a topography cabinet has 12 theo- 
dolites, several sextants, Revels, and other apparatus quite made- 
' quate in view ofrthe enormous increase in enrollment. 

T ext books. — Most ofth e 62 courses in 1(144 had mimeographed 
texts.’ For 11 of them regular printed textbooks had been pre- 

■ ‘ . 68 
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nnred There were also lO painphlets or monographs, with more 
^ we JraUon dealing with the subject matter of other courses, 
studente are required to purchase these materials, which average 
S «,uv er WoTais each" Price for mimeographed works range 
from Vi sol for a set of exercises in Inorganic Chemistry to 22.75 
soles for a treatise on Economic Geology of Mineral Deposits. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF A6RICIJLT1JEE 
(VSCITBLA N4CIONAL M AGHICLLTUHA) 

To nreDare and train professionals in the fields of agriculture, 
the National School of Agriculture and Veterinary Medicine was 
founded in 1902 as a dependency of the Ministry of Promo 10 
and Public Works. Emphasis was laid on the agriculture aspec 
7 thVinstruction provided, and the only veterinary courses of- 
cSutod desirable for agricultural engineers, 
authorities recognized the close relationship between the 
^“I^unds and equipment prevented a more 

complete offering. 

A //ministration and control. — Located at La Molina, near 
Lim"Zl functioned from 1933 to 1941 i" coniunctmn^.th 
thP Airricultural Experimental Station, the National Meteoro- 
ori^e"and the National Institute of Agricultural M,c^ 
® g l ca ’ ftn a Vaccines, pnder the Ministry of Promotion 

biology, ’ The organic Law of Public Education of 

'JSZJZZEZ status as the National School 
of Engineers with identical form of administration. It thus has 
fSSS^ Professorial Council, and a Superior Council of 
which the Minister of Public Education is chairman. . 

BuUdinat, laboratories, and groonds—The school is housed 
in fiw. large and numerous small buildings. A severe earthquake 
on May 24, 1940, completely razed one a-stoiy build'ng andjrrea y 
damaged the others, so that for a time the school functioned in the 
capital By 1944 the buildings had been largely restored and con- 
^»«hlv remodelled in conformity with modern needs. For the 
" rXuutl activities the I - , 210 hectare, of 

land 180 of which were under cultivation in 

The laboratories are equipped with all essential apparatus, but 

animal biology, and technology. 

9 * 0 -/ Bled* Nacional tie A,ricztltt.r. , Veterinaria. Mini.terio d. Fo- 

Xric-Hura , Ganaderia.Litna, 1933. P- 3, 
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r?f7K an ' bOU 7 havc failHy com P* ete laboratories housed in a 
b r a mg ' Inc J uded in the apparatus for these branches of 

.“r»tud W enta "■ n,iCr °" 0PeS ' a " being much uti| - 

’ „™ fcr0r> ;T A Smal1 libraty of 2 '°° 0 technical volumes is in the 
process of : bemg converted to the decimal system of cataloging 
Between 760 and 1,000 volumes are modern. The monthly sta- 
tion averages about 376. Catalogued also are 206 theses and 
approximately 18 technical reviews. 

.. T * achi *f •»<>»— Requirements of teachers are the same as 

taloi? »h nati0 "»' ! "atitutions of higher education in Peru 
In 1944 there were 16 head titular professors, 9 temporary pro- 
fessors, 4 heads of practical activities, and 1 contracted foreigner. ’ 

•Admtata— Admission to the National School of Agriculture 
calls for termination of secondary education and a severe entrant 
examination. Two-thirds of the applicants, on the average, fail 
annually on the entrance tests. 

Enrollment.— An increasing number of young Peruvians 
entering the field of professional agriculture. From 209 in 1942 
enrollment rose to 253 in 1944, distributed by years as folows- 
I, 98 ; II, 64 ; III, 31 ; IV, 34 ; V, 26. 8 ' 

W titles — One title, that of agricultural engineer is 
conferred by the school. From 1902 through 1944, a total of 368 
graduates were granted this title, 37 of them in the last 3 yearn 
A total of 208 other students completed their agriculural studies 
but answered the demand for trained men in their field by imme 
diataly accepting positions, without finishing the thesis require 
• ment for the title. The school authorities are now endeavoring to 
persuade these men to prepare and present their theses. 

Plan of Study-The course of studies for the degree and title 
of agricultural engineer (Ingeniero agr6nomo) covers 6 years 
Upon completion of the course, the candidate for the decree n «I 
pares a "thesis," which consists of answera to specific written 
questions. A Board qf 3 professors reads and>dges the student’s 
work, which, if approved, must be defended in public The "thesis” 
is then graded on the official scale of 1 to 20 points, 11 or more 
indicating success. The Professorial Council pronounces the «„r 
cessful candidate "deserving of the title” (apto rMn el tftulnl" 
Table 16 gives the course of studies in force in 1944 ‘ 
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Table !• el a««4le» ler the degree 



‘Field trips. 


« 3^5~ES» 

sh 

into a separate section 1944 a prudential decree com- 

Education of 1941. In Augu ’ 9 Mi J ita ^ school of Veterinary 
bined the new 8 ^°" ^ Sciences. The 

SC,en rf S a milta and Thllf soles was authorised for buildings and 
sum of a million a iH Somoosed of two members desig- 

l^by'^'e “res Went of the Republic, three professors of vet- 
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tTlZistorT PubTe Ed^UonM' wilh 
the task of effecting the fusion P ch . ar * ed »'«' 

' AT,OVAl c * 

PuWic f Edu“ ° f the 0rganic U. of 

for the Natinnai u ^ SBT ?. t0 1,16 University of San Marcos hold 

These institutions o^^erTeafninr^r^ 112 ?' ^ 3™**'°- 

5S£35s£H?r^- 

cal with those of the University of San Marcos.' 1 entl 

tionar^niycr^t^^aVe^acu^U^^^v^Ietle 1 ^ 100 

physical, and mathematical sciences. The FacIdty & of I^toTin 
the University of Arequipa has sections of general cuUurenwL 
ophy. history, and literature, In Cusco there fs n„ u 1^!' Ph 

Science" m toe'umvem.iy o°f Cu^h^' 0 "' THe Fact f^ f 

£2 r'rr* - 

paratory section of the Science Faculty provide the i ^ ^ 
of general education necessary for admiEt toe other CT 

ThaT' m “* ° f ‘ he «"**"«* “ f San^ Marcos 

sec^da^rMhMltemhers^ant^p-im^o^arcertifiwte 1611 ^ 1 ^ 

Pletion of the respective T‘ 

r al T and in.*Uut,t^V. thew" 

right to create ne<v sections and institutes and to L„t ■ 
spending degrees and certificates as occasion demands* “* % 

JKsr Tyir^r^r t f r king 

ofPub;icAccountant, and plans the addition of Facufto Phal* 
macy and of Commercial and Economic Science* a ?i • -L' 

Campus (Ciudad Universitaria) of five modern hiiiw ni y er81 ^ 
being cons tructed in Arequipalt ^r “es"° W 

• 'Ixj Ornnlc d. Edocacidn PdbUc^ No. M». Tc.to OficUt. An. 5S, ; Urn,. | M |. 
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In general, laboratories and libraries are being increased agd 
improved as rapidly as circumstances permit. The chemistry, in- 
dustrial chemistry, and biology laboratories of the University of 
Trujillo are quite satisfactory, as are also the chemistry labora- 
tories in Arequipa and Cuzco. All three universities maintain 
large and interesting museums — the museums of archaeology in 
Trujillo and Cuzco containing many remarkably rare specimens 
of the pre-Columbian era. Library holdings are limited: Are- 
quipa, 12,234 titles in 1944; Trujillo, about 16,000; Cuzco, 37,600, 
of which more than 6,000 are Latin works of the old Jesuit li- 
brary. Cuzco also has some 60,000 reviews and other publications 
dating from independence days to the presefct. 


The following enrollment statistics were available: 

National University of Arequipa (1944): Law, 110; Letter*. 178; 
Sciences, 128; Higher Institute of Banking and Commerce, 62; Urban 
. Normal, 67 ; Superior formal, S3— a total of 668 students. 

National University of 6utco (1943) : Law, 103; Letters, 90; Seen cea, 

95 Archaeology. 127; Education. 134— a total of 549 students. 

National University of Trujillo (1944): a total of 1,440 students, as 

compared with 1,121 in 1943. 


PONTIFICAL C ATHOLIC CTNIVKHSITY OF PERI' 
(FONTIF1CIA rmvEisisA* catolica BEL FKM) 

The Pontifical Catholic University of Peru, recognized officially 
by* the State since its founding in 1917 and, through Pope Pius 
XII, by the Church since 1942, is a private institution which aims 
at professional education, advancement of the sciences, and the 
maintenance and diffusion of the principles and teachings of the 
Church. Its economic support derives chiefly from tuition charges 
and donations. 

Adminutration and control.— In harmony, with the provi- 
sions for private institutions established by the Organic Law of 
Public Education in 1941, and according to the regulations framed 
by the Superior Council of the University, 7 the Rector is the legal 
representative and the highest authority. He is appointed by the 
Archbishop of Lima, upon nomination by the General Superior 
of the Sacred Heart Congregation, for a period of 6 years, with 
no restrictions as to re-election. He is assisted in his duties by a 
Vice-Rector and a Pro-Rector, the former appointed by the Arch- 
bishop of Lima, the latter, by the Rector— both for 6-year terms. 

The State exercises ultimate control over the university through 
requirements fot official degrees, qualifications of teachers, ad- 

^Rc*Umrnt7o«>rr»l dr 1. C*tAHo <W Per*. Mi-eo. In Ion* j«. 10.1*2. 
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minion examinations, and similar provisions of the Organic Law 
of Public Education. 

Superior Council (Conte jo Superior).— As a consulting body 
to the Rector and within certain limitations as a governing board, 
there is a Superior Council composed of the Rector, the Vice- 
Rector, the Pro-Rector, a representative of the Archbishop, the 
deans of the faculties, the secje.tary-general, and a maximum of 
four advisory members named by the Council itself. The duties 
and privileges of the Superior Council correspond with those of 
the University Council in the national universities. 

Faculty and “School” administration.— Within the respective 
faculties, administration and control are responsibilities of the 
dean and the Directive Council (Consejo Directivo). The dean is 
chosen by the head titular professors of the faculty and appointed 
by the Superior Council for a 3-year term*. He, too, is eligible to 
re-election indefinitely. The Directive Council is made up of the 
dean, as chairman, 3 head titular professors, and the secretary - 
Twice a year regularly, and at other times when deemed ad- 
visable, all the professors of the faculty meet for’discussion and 
the presentation of suggestions to the dean and the Directive 
Council concerning the interests of the faculty. Administration 
of the university schools (escuelas universitarias) is identical 
with that of the individual faculty, with a director instead of a 
dean at the head. 

Faculties , schools , institutes, • and degrees.— The Pontifical 
Catholic University of Peru is authorized by Article 638 of the 
Organic Law of Public Education to maintain four faculties : Let- 
ters and Education, Law and ^Political Science, Economic and 
Commercial Sciences, and Engineering. A Language Institute is 
under the Faculty o( Letters and Education, and a Business Insti- 
tute with separate sections for men and w'omen, under the Faculty 
of Economic and Commercial Sciences* There are also a Normal 
Schodl for Men and anotiier for wqpien, a Women’s Institute of 
Higher Studies, an Academy of Catholic Art, and a practice sec- 
ondary school— The Colegio “Mariscal Castilla"— for the train- 
ing of secondary school teachers. . ■' * 

Two distinctly different types of academic and'professional de- 
grees are conferred: Official, conforming to the requirements of 
the State, lavte; and private, those which the university confers 
on its own responsibility. Official degrees and titles are glinted 
by the State, upon recommendation of official examination boards 
which examine and grade the candidate’s performance ■ 
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In 1944 the faculties and schools offered degrees and titles as 
follows:® 

t * 

FACULTY ©tf LETTERS AND EDUCATION 
(FACULTAD DE LETRAS Y PEDAGO$IA)t 

Bachelor of Letters (Bachiller en Letras) : - 

Requirements— 2 years,, plus additional specific courses determined 

by the staff. 

Doctor of Literature (Doctor en Literature) 

Doctor of History (Doctor en Historia) 

Doctor of Philosophy (Doctor en Filosofla) , 

Doctor Education (Doctor' en Educacion) 

Requirements — Baccalaureate, plus 2 years and a thesis, 

FACULTY OF LAW AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
(FACULTAD DE DERECHO Y CIENCIAS POtlTICAS)* 

Bachelor of Law (Bachiller en Derecho) : 

Requirements — 2 years of general culture in the Faculty of Letters, 
3 years in Faculty of Law. 

Doctor of Law (Doctor en Derecho) 

Doctor of Political Science (Doctor en Ciencias Politicas) ' 

Requirements — same ad for baccalaureate, plus. JRlitional specific 
courses and a thesis. 

Title of Lawyer (Ab6gado) 

Requirements — same as for baccalaureate, plus forensic practice and 
b thesis. 





FACULTY OF ECONOMIC AND COMMERCIAL SCIENCES 
(FACULTAD DE CIENCIAS ECONOMlCAS Y COMERCI ALES) t 

Doctor of Economic $dcnces (Doctor en 'Ciencias Ecqnomicas) 

Requirements— 2 years of general culture in the Faculty of Letters, 
plus 4 years in the Faculty of Economic and Commercial Science, 
and a thesis. 

Public Accountant (Contador Publico) 

Requirements — 3 years in the Faculty of Economic and Commercial 
Sciences, plus special courses. 

'FACULTY OF ENGINEERING (FACULTAD DE INGENIERIA)* 

Civil Engineer (Ingeniero Civil) 

. Requirements—: 5 years in. the Faculty of Engineering. 

s r 

NORMAL SCHOOL (ESCUELAS DE PEDAGOGIA NORMAL)* 

Title of Urban Elementary School Teacher, 2d Class (Normalista Ur- 
bana de 2° Gredo) 

\Requirements — same as in State Normal Schools (p. 31). 

WOMEN'S INSTITUTE OF HIGHER STUDIES 
(INSTITUTO FEMENINO DE ESTUDIOS SUPERIORES)* 

Degrees and Titles: None conferred. 


• Blasbn Organo de !o® Eatudiantea de la Pontificia Universidad Catflica del Perfi, Afto III, Na 1ft. 
Lima, Agoato de 1944. p. 68. 
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aJdZh^l “ at> ’ " rfmiM, ' <,n > examinations, course, of study 

S itvo*;p:lr r -- Pr0f r° ra in the Pontiflcal Catholic Univer- 
, a J , required to have the qualifications established by 

n co^-rwr h“ m T itie8 ; r religious attribute 

titular wif the nature of the institution. There are head 

those of the Mt?™ai arKi ass ?? ,ate Professors, corresponding to 
than in +h universities. Salaries are considerably lower 

^ are th no proviaiL 

' ** l 1 .*«« i" the Facu.:r,f Le^?8“ J kc“ 

, tion- C 22 C in n the^ ’w’ “ ? n ^ neerin S’* 24 ’ in the Men's Normal Sec- 

Institute 2 SeCti ° n ; md 1S > in ‘he Women's 

Admission of students, classroom tests, promotional examin 
ations, requirements for official degrees and titles, and courses of 
*• tudy all confonn to the provisions of the Organic Law of Public 

from April through^mb^ 1 ^” 11168 ' Th t. Scho01 year extends 

As a general rule, students may not register for study in more 

mximum of CU i y VTf T 6Pt in reCOgnized elated fields. A 
P,“ m ° f 11 subjects has bee « established as the student load 
Chss attendance is compulsory for at least 50 percent of the peri- 
ods, the professors being required to call the roll before eaclf lec 

c^ 2T3 ml°h? ra d Cti ^ T k Peri<Ki - Tests are administered 
ry 2 or 3 months and, as in the national universities, the grades 

are averaged along with laboratory and other activities to deter- 
mine the fear grade, which in turn is averaged with the final or 
promotional examination score for the final grade in the course 
The grading system is the official 1-20, the minimum for passing 
being 11. Promotion from 1 year to the next requires -the pacing 

onlv i C ? U i SeS ’ aIth °K gb exfeptions may be made in the event of 
only 1 failure, in which case the course must be repeated as an 
extra (cursode cargo). repeated as an 

Vaiying nUmber of scholarships are offered 
annually by the university. Candidates are required to make wn^ 

ten application and then take the entrance examination The ex 
' aminat, °n fee is returned to successful candidates, who are chosen 
according to scholastic aptitude and economic need h 

Fees.— Fees in force in *944'for students in the Faculty of I et 
tera and Education, which were typical, were aa follow. W 
tration, 90 soles a year per aubject; examination, 50; bachelor's 
examination, 50; doctor', examination, 100; certificate, S and 
identification card., 6 soles. Students permitted to pursue courts 
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in 2 faculties are charged only 50 percent of the fees for tuition 
and examinations in one of them. 

Foreign student*. — Undergraduate and graduate students com- 
ing from other universities, either national or foreign, are placed 
in the Pontifical Catholic University of Peru according to the 
judgment of the Directive Council of the faculty to which admis- 
sion is desired. A fee, varying with the number of subjects and 
years involved, is charged for the revalidation of credit earned in 
the foreign institution. 

Foreign language requirement*. — AU regular university stu- 
dents are required to study the foreign languages indicated by the 
regulations of the faculty in which they are enrolled. Only uni- 
versity-level language courses count toward the fulfillment of this 
requirement: preparatory courses are regarded as noncredit 
work. 

The Faculty of Letters and Education, for example, requires 
for the doctorate 2 languages which may vary according to major 
field of study. For the degree in literature, 4 years each of Lafin 
and another language, preferably French or Italian, are required. 
For tj^. degree in national or in ancient history, 3 years each of 
LatihAid English are recommended; for modern and contem- 
pcrrar^history, French’ and English; for philosophy, Latin and 
German. Only 1 foreign language is required for the bacca- 
laureate degree. It is a general rule of the Catholic University of 
Peru that no student may study more than 3 foreign languages in 
the same scholastic year. Auditors are permitted to attend lan- 
, guage classes upon payment of a 30-sol fee for each, course. They 
are excluded from official examination, but may take special 
Catholic University examinations and receive a certificate of 
studies. 

Textbobk* and teaching method*. — As-m the other universi- 
ties in Peru, textbooks are scarce. In the Catholic University, 
none are specifically required.® Teaching procedure is undergoing 
gradual reform. Weaknesses of the old methods are recognized by 
the administration. “With the commonly accepted method which • 
we are epdea voting to banish,” the Rector declared in his 1943 
Report 10 of University- activities, “much is memorized but little is 
learned; plagiarism is encouraged and, above all, originality is 
stifled.” He further stated that the lecture and dictation proced- 

•Report prepared for thlf- writer by the Secretary of tbe University, September 1944. 

' "Memoria leWa por ei Rector Magnifico de la Pontificia Universidad Catdlica del Peril, en la 
clansara del Aflo Atad^mico de 1943. Revista de la Universidad Cat6lica del Pert, Tomo XII, 
Numero 1. Lima, Editorial Lumen, S. A., Abrif 1944. p. 4S. 
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ures are being vitalized through the innovation of objective tests, 
thought questions, seminars, practical activities, and excursions. 
And a beginning has already been made toward the control and 
the eventual elimination of the sale” of “careless typewritten ver- 
sions of thti professors’ . lectures” — which in the face bf the pres- 
ent dearth of textbooks and university treatises, “have become the 
only fountain oPfconsultation and study for many students.” 11 

fir * 

Enrollment# — The enrollment in Catholic University of Peru 
* during 1943 totaled 2,198 students, of whom 1,162 were in the 
regular university faculties and schools, and 1,036 in affiliated 
lower schools and academies. 12 

University departments. — Institutions and services which are 
not connected with any particular faculty or school are called uni- 
versity departments. Their creation, suppression, and modifica- 
tion are effected by the Rector with the approval' of the Superior 
Council. 18 Their directors enjoy considerable authority in man- 
agement, but are required to render a detailed annual account of 
their activities to the Rector of the University. The Central 
Library is regarded as a department. Others are: The Institute 
of Historical Research, which publishes its own Bulletin; the 
Review of the Catholic University of Peru, official organ of the 
university ; the Medical Department,, which in 1943 rendered free c 
medical service to 24 students and 364 medical and physical ex- 
aminations to .candidates for admission; and the newly created 
(1943) Department of Physical Efducation and Sports. 

Library . — Students and professors are seryed by library hold- 
ings of approximately 25,000 volumes, which are constantly being 
augmented by private donations and by specially designated in- 
stitutional funds. Library hours are : Central Library “Carlos M. 
Elias,” daily, except Sunday, from 9 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. and from • 

3 to 7:30 p.m. ; Engineering Faculty Library, 8 to 12 noon and 
3:30 to 6:30 p.m.; Normal-School Library, 9 to 12 noop; and 
Academy of Catholic Art Library, during class hours. 

i 

Labbratoneh. — The Faculty of Engineering offers laboratory 
courses,, principally in the fields of physics and chemistry. In 
1943 apparatus and materials were added to the chemistry and 
topography cabinets. Emphasis on laboratory exercises is rela- 
tively slight in the Catholic University of Peru; but the institu- 
tion is. of recent foundation and is slowly ‘developing this aspect 
of its cunuculuin. f * . 

"Ibid., p. 45. 

“Ibid., p. 47.. „ . 

URcflmmento Central de la UnfverticUd C>t61ica del Peru. Op. cit., Titulo XI, Art. 91. 
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Relations with other Peruvian universities. — As the courses 
offered in the Catholic University of Peru are recognized as con- 
forming to State regulation, credit for work taken there may be 
transferred to other universities and vice versa. 

Student organizations. — Besides the Federation of Catholic 
University Students, which has been temporarily suspended 
(1944) bjr the Superior Council, there are a men’s and a women's 
section of the National Union of Catholic Students, which i^a re- 
ligious organization, and $n Economics Study Club, which works 
for the improvement of the students of the Economics Faculty 
and for thespread of the university’s influence in the field of 
economics. ^ 

Course m Journalism (Periodismo ). — In May 1949, the Wom- 
en’s Institute of Higher Studies of the Catholic University of 
Peru inaugurated the first course in journalism ever to be offered 
in Peru, Candidates for admission are required to have completed 
secondary school. The 2-year period of instruction includes the 
followinjfprofessional subjects: (1) Principles of journalism and 
editing, (2) journalistic and publicity psychology, (3) journal- 
istic ethics* and (4) typographic art. Classes are scheduled twice 
a week and supplemented with visits to newspaper offices and with 
practical activities. * • 


PERUVIAN SCHOOL OP SOCIAL SERVICE (ESC VELA RE 
SERVICIO SOCIAL DEL PERU). 

The -School of Social-Service was founded in 1937 for the train- 
ing of social aids or welfare workers. - Administrative direction 
is»vested in a Cotmcil of Women Trustees (Consejo de Patronato 
de Damas), \the original members of which were appointed by 
Supreme Resolution in May 1937. In 1^944 this Council consisted ' 
of 11 members. The immediate direction of the school is in charge 
of a director (directOra), assisted by an assistant director and 
two heads of case-work activities (jefes de pr&ctica de inves^i- 
gacionas sociales). Officials of the Ministry of Public Health and 
Social Welfare, of which the school is a dependency, serve when 
called upon in advisory capacity. 

Admission 14 requirements include the following: (1) Age of at 
least 20 years; (2) completion of secondary school or equivalent; 
(3) good health and character; (4) preyious experience in socials 
service work, in the absence of which the school may provide op- 
portunity; (5) written account of education and experience; (6) 
entrance examination. * 


,4 Re«oluci6n Suptema de 12 de jnflio de 1943. In Servicio Social, Organo de la Eacuela de Ser- 
vlcio Social del Peru, Aflo I, No. 1. Lima, 1943. p. 127-|?9. 
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,A 3-year course is offered including 2Vfc years of alternated 
theory and practical -activities and % year of straight intensive 
and specialized practice. This practice may be had in a hospital, 
welfare center, sanitation campaign* school, factory, agricultural 
or mining establishment, or in a prison. For the 6-month prac- 
tice period, specialization may be in sanitation, school, industry, 
. farm, or prison welfare work. 

The academic and. combined theoretical-practical work in the 
first 2 Vi years consists of the following courses, practically all of 
which are 2 hours -a week each; First year — social service and 
professional ethics, hygiene, ^general psychology, elements of law, 
sociology, elocution, English, nursing, home economics, anatomy 
and physiology, religion and morals, elements of .social economics 
of Peru, needlework; second year — social service, pathology, ap- 
plied psychology and principles of teaching, elements of social 
. economics of Peru, Peruvian social legislation, religion /and mor- 
als, social doctrines, bookkeeping, English, Quechua, social hy- 
giene, child study, statistics ; third year — social case work, child 
study, school hygiene, elements of social medicine, elements of 
Peruvian sanitary and agrarian legislation, public administration, 
English, Quechua. In addition to this regular class worl£ there are 
directed library assignments, senjinar periods, and visits to kin- 
dergartens, nurseries, public schools, schools for the handicapped, 
hospitals, juvenile courts, jails, and factories. 

, During the 6-month periodi of intensive practical work, there 
biweekly meetings of all students for discussions, questioning, 
reporting experiences, lectures, demonstrations, and other ac- 
tivities. . ' * % 

Examinations are administered each semester. The first se- 
mester of the first year is regarded as a trial , period and srtudents 
who fail to show definite promise are eliminated. Attendance is 
compulsory in both morning and afternoon classes, so that stu- 
dents are not permitted to hold working positions of any kind. 
On successful completion of the course the title of ^Social Aide 
(Asistenta Social) is conferred by tlie Ministry o/ Public Health 
and Social Welfare., 

Enrollments in the Social Service School of Peru during 1244 
comprised 72 students in the regular classwork and.34 engaged in 
intensive practice in various' institutions of the Republic. Indus- 
trial centers eiqploying more than 800 wpfkers are required by 
law to have a titled Social Aide on their staffs, and the Social 
§ervice School of Peru is the only institution in, the country 
authorized to confer that title. ‘ • * % 
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SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

* 

. V 

WN ADDITION to its regularly organized system of education, 
■®~ Peru has a number of organizations and agencies which offer 
'special educational services for the promotion of cultural develop- 
ment and the general welfare, of its people. Following is a sum- 
mary of the, activities of some of these agencies. 

9 

National P tychopedagogical Institute ( Instituto Pricopedcfi 
gogico N dcional) .—The Ministerial Departments of Normal Edu- 
cation and of Physical Education and School Hygiene collaborate 
in the activities of the Psychopedagogical Institute,' created’ in 
July J941 and opened a year later. • ° - 

Founded to carry on exhaustive studies of the Peruvian child 
and adolescent for the establishment of scientific norms in educa- 
tion, this Institute has the following functions: (1) to study the 
- various aspects of contemporary Peruvian education; (2) to pro- 
pose toeducational authorities the introduction of scientific norms 
directed toward the progress of education in the country; (3) to 
further *the improvement of teachers-in-service by training theqi 
in modern experimental methods and by acquainting them with 
the problematical situation in Pei^ivian education as a stimulus 
' to investigation; and (4) to diffuse the findings of its research 
through lectured, its Bulletin, and other publications. The Psy- 
chopedagogical Institute* has an experimental laboratory, a spe- 
cialized library, and other facilities necessary for the achievement 
of its purposes. It operates principally through the following 
bureaus: -<■* * 

Bureau of educational Sociology (Dcpartamanto de Socjio- 
logta dc la EducaciSn ). — This organization studies the relation- 
ships between the social and physical environment ahd the spirit- 
ual development of the Peruvian child in the various regions of 
the country. It studies the school as a” -social institution and 
i indicates the means of making education, an .effective factor in 
social progress Biographical and achievement records of pupils 
in all parts ofy the Republic are utilized to advantage in this’ 
bureau. * . 
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„ Bureau of Educational Research (Departamento de Invetti - 
gacione $ Pedagogical). — The functions of this bureau include: 
(1) experimental investigation of the teaching procedures em- 
ployed in Peru; (2) experimentation and proposal of new educa- 
tional techniques; (3) establishment of» scientific means in mod- 
ern education; and (5) analysis of the major concepts of educa- 
tion for the betterment of Peruvian schools. f 

Bureau of Vocational Guidance (Departamento de Orienta « 
cion Profesional). — This office (1) conducts investigations deal- 
ing with the concrete problems of schooling and its relationship to 
• vocational guidance; (2) devises and studies techniques for the 
proper guidance of the young; (3) organizes and directs guidance 
propaganda for schools and the public and. promotes the training 
of specialists for this important work; (4) maintains and de- 
velops the laboratory of vocational guidance in Lima; and (5) 
conducts studies in Peruvian prosopography. By the middle of 
1944, this bureau had tested a total of 9,544 pupils to establish 
hon^s performance to be used in the Guidance Consulting Of- 
ficd ^pnicf^yas expected to open during 1945. 

Bureau of fflorhqfd Child Studjti ( Departamento de Paido * 
r logia Normal). — This bureau '(i\ studies psychic development 
from infancy to adolescence; (2) determines the zonal' character- 
istics in relation to social and vregional conditions; (3) studies 
school and other activities^ tfie child; (4) studies the qualities 
of teachers in relation to^mr activities; and (5) selects, de- 
velops, and fixes adequate m&tnods of investigation. 

Bureau of Exceptional Child Study (Departmento de Paido - 
logia Especial ). — The functions of this organization are (1) the 
biological, psychological, and social study of handicapped chil- 
dren; (2) the study of the irregularities and conflicts found in 
otherwise normal children and the harmful agerits in the environ- 
ment, including those engendered in the process of education; 
(3) the treatment and re-education of children diagnosed as ex- 
ceptional and of those adversely affected by their environment; 
and (4) the training of personnel for work in this field of special 
education. 

The course for the preparation of personnel in this important 
field is open to holders of the. Urban Normallst title (p. 31) and 
to university-levef students, who have successfully completedjat 
least 1 year’s work. An age limit of from 18 to 40 years has also 
been established. A preparatory cycle of 1 semester provides a 
background in general psychology, education, and statistics. Ad- 
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mission to the 8-semester specialized cycle is by examination on 
the preparatory materials. This phase of study includes general 
subjects for all students and specialized practical work in the 
major field chosen. The general, commop-to-all subjects are 
genetic psychology and educational sociology in the first semester, . 
experimental psychology in the second semester, and experimental 
pedagogy in the third semester. Upon entering the specialization 
cycle, the student chooses his major field from among the different 
bureaus of the Institute, each of which offers practical work in its * 
respective area of activity. 

I » 

Department ' of ArtUtic Education 'and Cultural Extension 
(Direccion de Educacion Artistica y Extension Cultural). — This 
department of the Ministry of Public Education functions through \ 
f five divisions or sections : fine arts ; national museums an€ .monu- 
ments ; educational radio and moving pictures ; national and popu- 
lar libraries ; and editing and publications. 

* 

The division of fine arts has charge of the National Academy 
of Music, the National School of Fine Arts, and the National 
Symphonic Orchestra. Nation-wide contests are conducted in the 
fields of art, music, drama, and literature, particularly in relation 
with the schools. Scholarships are made available to students of ' 
the Academy of Music and the School of Fine Arts. A National 
Art Gallery has been provided for the exhibition of creations in 
the, plastic arts, and’ music concerts, art exhibitions, and* other 
cultural functions are held at regular intervals in Lima and the 
larger cities. * 

The^ division -of national museums and monuments controls the ' 
national Museums of Anthropology, of Archaeology, of the Vice- 
royship of the Republic, and of Italian Art v as well as the regional 
museums in Ancash and Lambayeque. In' the National Museums 
there are 73,377 items, induing 50,000 specimens in the Archaeo- 
logical Museum, 600 in the Museum of the Viceroyship, and 277 
paintings and works of sculpture in the Museum of Italian' Art. 

The editing and publications division was created in 1944 for 
the purpose of disseminating literary, scientific, and artistic cul- 
ture through the medium of books. For its publications the divi- * 
sion has the services oMhe Ministry of Public Education Press. 

It began its activities with the publication of! Patriotic Readings 
(Lecturas Patridticas), the first volume of a series to be known as 
the Peruvian School Library (Biblioteca Escolar Peruafra). 

The division of Radio and "Moving Pictures presents moving- 
picture programs for the schools and for the general public. As 
far as possible the films shown in the schools illustrate and sup- 
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plement the regular educational program. For the general public 
cultural and historical programs are prepared. A station-wagon 
equipped with moving-picture projector, sound track, and loud- 
speaker apparatus for radio broadcasts and phonograph records, 
travels through the cpuntry visiting schools and public meeting 
places. 

Among the activities of this division are those connected with 
the National School of the Air (Escuela Nacional del Aire), .which 
conducts a series of broadcasts related to the school program and 
organizes special groups of student listeners among the rural and 
laboring elements of the country. Carefully prepared talks ere 
broadcast in support of the Literacy Campaign on national his- 
tory, geography, citizenship education, and other topics dealing 
with national progress through development of the minor in- 
dustries, better schools, and the educational orientation of par- 
ents. 


The division of national and popular libraries is charged with' 
the 'task of founding new libraries throughout the Republic and 
regulating the Operation of those already in existence, whether 
or not they receive State support. By a Supreme Decree of Janu- 
ary 31, 1943, the Department of School Finance in the Education 
Ministry retains 50 percent of the monthly amount, allocated in 
the national budget to libraries for the purchase of books pro- 
posed by the individual libraries. The Department of Artistic 
Education and Cultural Extension negotiates the purchases. 


New popular libraries are founded generally with the aid of 
the respective municipal councils. Following are library statistics 
for Peru as of December 1943: With more than 50,000 volumes, 
3; from 10,000 to 50,000 volumes, 20; from 5,000 to 10,000 vol- 
umes, 6; under 5,000 volumes, 54 libraries. This total of 83 
libraries was raised to 100 by September 1944. ^ 

- National Sohool of Arts. — This institution in Lima, under the 
supervision of the Department of Artistic Education and Cultural 
Extension of the Ministry of Public Education, has its own di- 
rector and technical council and provides 6 years of training in 
the fine arts. The complete course includes 2 years of drawing and 
4 years of drawing and painting. Wood carving, ceramics, and 
sculpture are also offered, as well as lecture courses in Peruvian 
art and composition, history of art, art anatomy, and perspective. 
There are 20 classrooms. Fees are low, and numerous scholar- 
ships are available for talented applicants. In 1944 the enroll* 
ment was 141 students, of whom, 25 held scholarships. 
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School of Oratory (Escuela do Oratorio). — In March 1W5, a 
school of oratory was started in Lima for students, speakers, and 
other adults who desire to^Jenhance their personalities.” The aims 
are to teach and exalt th^Blues of eloquence, to inculcate the art 
of public speaking, a nfl to work toward the embellishment of 
speech. Results to be sought include: Elimination of timidity arid 
nervousness ; improvement of memory, voice, vocabulary, and 
pronunciation; clear orderly expression; and facile conversation. 

Peruvian-North American Cultufa | Institute ( Instituto Cul- 
tural Peruano-Norteamericano). — This institute, sponsored and 
financed jointly by the Department of State and Peruvian Na- 
tionals, offers a broad variety of English-teaching services for 
adult students, including elementary, intermediate, and advanced 
corses in conversation, composition, and phonetics, as well as 
special informal con versationj courses. The student body consists 
of 1,000 adults comprising Government employees, office workers, 
doctors, lawyers, housewives, and,- occasionally, even cabinet 
members. 

School for Tomrist 

in 1940 upon the initiative of the Touring and Automobile Club of 
Peru, thif school functions in the Peruvian-North American Cul- 
tural Institute. The Government has ruled that candidates for the 
instruction 'offered must be secondary school graduates and able 
to speak a foreign language, preferably English. An entrance ex- 
amination is required. Classes are held 1 hour daily, except Sat- 
urdays, when they are of 2 hours’ duration^ The course extends 
through the entire year and is supplemented! with excursions to 
ruins, irionuments, and museums. Each student is required to pre- 
pare a paper, in English, on a selected theme. Among the sub- 
jects studied are: Archaeology; history of ancient, colonial, and 
modern Peru ; Lima from thetourist’s point of view ; Peruvian 
folklore; and tourist zones of Peru. The founding of similar 
schools iri Cuzco, the ancient Inca capital, and in Trujillo is under 
advisement. 

National Literacy Campaign (Campana Nacional dedklfabeti- 
zancion). — Following the revelations of t^e 1940 Census (p. 8) 
regarding illiteracy throughout the Republic) the new Organic 
Law of Public Education include4 many provisions for adult eda- 
cation. Chapter IV of the law lays down the general pattern for 
this type of instruction. Articles in other, sections of the -law 
make adult education free and compulsory in its simplest form; 
call upon the School Patronage Groups, to cooperate in cpmbating 
illiteracy; provide for adult education in conjroqpities where there 
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are more than 20 illiterates and in army barracks, warships, jails,' 
and other public establishments. The law also requires owners or 
managers of agricultural, industrial, or mining enterprises to 
maintain classes for adults on the same basis. 

At the first American Conference of Ministers and Directors of’ 
Education held in Panama in 1943, the Minister representing 
Peru emphasized the importance of the illiteracy problem in 
America, particularly in regard to the indigenous masses. The 
follow ing February, at the first Conference of Peruvian Super- 
visors, Presidents, and Secretaries of Teachers Organizations, it 
was voted to cooperate voluntarily in a literacy campaign, and 
in 1944 the President of the Republic decreed the inauguration 
of the Nation-wide movement. » 

The campaign is patriotic, cultural, social, and educational. 
Sections ^Aadult instruction have been established in nearly all 
schools of The Republic. Designed for adolescents and adults, from 
16 to 40 years of age, classes are held outside the working hours. 
Officially, the morning period is from 7 to 0; afternoons, 5 to 7; 
nights 8 to 10; Saturday afternoons and Sundays. Circumstances 
produce variations in these hours. 

For the actual teachfSg, primers and readers as well as special 
guides for the teachers have been prepared and distributed. 
Teachers’ meetings have- also been held for the discussion of ways 
and means <?f promoting the movement. The bases for the learn- 
ing are the activities the “pupils” engage in during the class pe- 
. riods and at home or at w r oi*k. Although the minimum program 
mentions such subjects as reading, arithmetic, civics, hygiene, 
home economics, and moral and religious education, it is hot in- 
tended to “teach subjects,”, but to give to the illiterate an inte- 
grated education which will help him to become incorporated into 
the active life of his. country. . . 

Flash cards and lesson sheets containing the various materials 
to be learned are distributed among the beginning students. The 
36 basic exercises include airthe letter and syllable combinations, 
necessary for learning to read in Spanish. A little newspaper 
called Informativo Peruano is distributed among the teachers anil 
plans were under way late in 1944 to include a few pages especial- 
ly prepared for the students. The PeruvianJi^ader (Libro Peru- 
ano de Lectura) was published in 1944, dedicated to the adoles- 
cents and adults who have learhed to read as a result of the Lit- 
eracy Campaign. Although the language in which the various sec- 
tions are written is rather difficult for beginners, this reader con- 
tains many profitable lessons 'for the individual and the* group. 


Special Educational Services 

When the student has learned to read, he is permitted to retain 
the Peruvian Reader as his own personal property. 

Culture Brigades (Brigadas de Culturixacion). — Pursuant to 
Article 140 of the Organic Law of Public Education, culture bri- 
gades have functioned in regions in which the Indian languages * 
predominate. By this means it is hoped to give indigenous adults 
the elements of Peruvian culture. Originally five of these bri- 
gades functioned in- Cuzco, Ayacucho, Junin, Ancash, and Caja- 
marca, but in 1944 they were concentrated in the department of 
Piino, where appreciable results are now being attained by carry- 
ing on the work in the native Indian language. 

The brigades complement the activities of the public Schools 
and have wielded a strong influence toward the elimination of op- 
position among the Indians to the work of the school and toward 
the general progress of the rural community.' In fact, many com- 
munities have undertaken their own transformation, as for in- 
stance in Ojjerani, where homes, dress, and customs in general 
have undergone considerable change. 

Culturization brigades include a teacher-head, who is a normaL 
school graduate; another teacher for work among the women; a 
graduate nurse; an expert in agriculture; and a chauffeur. This 
group has at its disposition a station-wagon equipped with radio, 
loud-speaker, tonsorial apparatus, agricultural articles, such as 
seeds, fertilisers, and small implements and other educational ma- 
terials. Practically all activities are carried on bilingually. Since 
jfi&tinauguration of the campaign for literacy, the brigades have 
aligned themselves with the newer program. 

Supervision is in the hands of the teachers themselves and the 
local school authorities. Performance of achievement is checked 
monthly, but there is a general check-up on progress in literacy 
every 3 months. At the end of the year a final examination is ad- 
ministered for the purpose of verifying the attainment of the 
minimum learning goals — ability to read and comprehend simple^/ 
materials and to write short paragraphs from dictation. 

The reaction of the people to th'e Literacy Campaign has been 
favorable, particularly in the mountain regions where there are 
few distractions and consequently greater dedication to school ac- 
tivities. By March 1,945, more than 140,000 adolescents and adults 
had Ijeen- taught to read and write with a fair degree of efficiency. 

Approximately 13,000 elementary school teachers are now de- 

'Special reflaA prepared for the author by the director of the Campafta Nacional de Alfahetiiacidn, 
Ministry of .Education, Lima, August 1944. > 
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-voting some of their time to this type of education. These teach- 
ers receive no additional renumeration, but the more successful 
ones are rewarded in various ways by the Ministry of Public Edu- 
cation. Some are given facilities and scholarships for teacher-im- 
provement courses leading to a higher certificate. Some receive a 
bonus for each group of 20 or 25 adults they bring to literacy. All 
receive special consideration in promotions and other advantages. 
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